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“ONLY NET HOWARD.” 


BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 


Ir was a sultry summer afternoon. Wearied 
out with the day’s labor in the school-room, I 
found it delightful to recline on the comfortable 
**settee’’ in Mrs. Kennover’s cool, dim, back 
parlor, and resign my soul to the luxurious con- 
sciousness of perfect rest. 

Suddenly girlish voices drew near, and were 
uttering audible confidences just before the parlor 
window outside. 

One of the speakers was Gerty Wayne, who, 
like myself, had been an inmate of Mrs. Ken- 
nover’s establishment for summer boarders sev- 
eral’ weeks, but who, unlike myself, had no 
duties to absorb her time but the agreeable one 
of pleasure-seeking. The other was her dearest 
friend, Miss Flora Allen, who had arrived by 
that morning’s train, to join her. 

“It’s a pretty place enough,” this last young 
lady wassaying. ‘*Hillsand hay-fieldsand all that, 
around the village; but, judging from the people 
you have in the house, it must be rather dull.’’ 

“Dull! No, indeed: you will see. I’m actu- 
ally fond of Thornapple. I’ve had more fun 
since [ came! The boarding-houses are full of 
nice people—people you know, too, some of them 
—the Winslows, Senator March’s family—” 

‘*Gentlemen ?’’ interrupted Miss Flora, laconi- 
cally. 

«Lots; they come because it’s a famous place 
for trout fishing. Major Hammond is here—you 
remember him? And young Elliot, and both the 
Addisons. Oh, you need not be afraid of wast- 
ing your sweetness on the desert air, nor of get- 
ting your weapons out of practice, my dear! 
There is even local game: one of the handsomest 
young doctors you ever saw—with a turn for 
poetry, too; but I have pre-empted him.” 

** You dreadful rattle-pate!’’ said Miss Allen, 
languidly. ‘It’s well I am here before our Cali- 
fornia friend’s arrival. Young ladies?” 

‘© A most blessed scarcity. If we are not the 


belles of Thornapple, and the heroines of all the 
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riding and rowing and picnic parties, it will be 
our own disgraceful fault.’’ 

“Yes! Who was that.pretty little thing sitting 
opposite to me at dinner? I forget her name.’ 

**Oh, nobody to speak of: only Net Howard. 
She teaches the village school, and has a little 
old-maid sister, who keeps house for the doctor. 
They are people who have come down in the 
world, I believe. You need not worry about her.”’ 

“Worry!” said Miss Allen, with a careless 
laugh. ‘‘A likely supposition. But as she is in 
the house with us, I think I prefer that the little 
school-ma’am should attend to her pot-hooks; ‘she 
might have been. a nuisance,” 

‘‘She is no flirt, if that’s what you mean,” 
said Gerty, deprecatingly. 

“No?” drawled Miss Allen. ‘‘ Perhaps she will 
learn a thing or two, before the summer is over.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she will, if she watches you,’’ said 
Gerty, slily. 

I sprang to my feet, cheeks and eyes burning, 
and rushed upstairs. 

I walked stormily back and forth in my bed- 
room... How dared these insolent girls! Was I 
really an insignificant person, entirely out of 
question,as a rival? . I was as well-born, as well- 
mannered as they were; better educated, and 
—come! let us be frank—I stood still before the 
glass, and took a critical survey of my looks— 
prettier than either of them. ‘Learn a thing or 
two,” might I? Perhaps, to her everlasting as- 
tonishment and enlightenment, Miss Flora Allen 
would be:the one to ‘‘learn a thing or two.”’ 

I had listened earelessly enough to Gerty’s 
chatter, hitherto; what was itto me? But now 
all her recent gossip returned to me vividly: 
what a star-in society her friend was; how many 
hearts she had broken; how many offers-refused. 
Gerty’s suspicion that she herself was: not so 
much the attraction that was bringing Miss Allen 
to Thornapple, as the prospect of meeting-the 


Californian millionaire, who was, expected to ar- 
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rive among us in a few weeks. ‘‘ For it can’t be } that young Elliot, and I doubt if he’s half-witted. 


denied,” this imprudent confidante had revealed, 
“that Flo means to marry for money. This 
Mr. Romer, is: stupendously rich! And. if.he 
meets her down kere in the country, with 
nobody to interfere—for, of course, I shan’t—he’s 
done for.” 

Was he, indeed? It would be a meritorious 
work to give these young ladies a lesson, what- 
ever the teaching cost. ‘ The little school-ma’am”’ 
had not spent her whole life in superintending 
pot-hooks. 7 





Do be careful.” 
«So I shall—careful to have a good time this 
summer, if I never have another opportunity.” 
“Tf you don’t end by making yourself and me 
miserable, I ‘shall be thankful,’ said Miriam, 
with so dismal a shake of the head, that I was 
relieved to see good Mrs. Kennover’s approach, 


and ran away, to avoid further lecturing. 


I sauntered along the lane that led out into the 
Kennover farm, driving Miriam’s warnings out 
of my mind as fast possible, and refusing to listen 


I began that very evening. Miss Allen stared ‘ to a gentle monitor that endeavored to make its 


frostily, when I appeared in the parlor. I could 


voice heard somewhere in the depths of my con- 


not help suspecting that, in spite of the comfort- { science. 


ing account she had received of me from Gerty 
that afternoon, there was something about me 
that excited her distrust. 

The party assembled in Mrs. Kennover’s par- 
lor was larger than usual that evening. Miss 
Allen was known to be a belle; the news of her 
arrival had sent a thrill of interest and curiosity 
through Thornapple. There weres visitors from 
the rival boarding-house, and native magnates 
present. To create a sensation was what Miss 
Flora was accustomed to and expected. - But to 
enter upon any stage of her queenship with a 
doubt of its absolute nature, was not what she 
was accustomed to and expected. 

I suppose there was an attractive sort of pi- 
quancy in the sudden blossoming into animation, 
and the revelation of hitherto unknown possibili- 
ties of entertaining and charming, on the part 
of the little school-ma’am; for the conviction 
strengthened within her as the evening wore on, 
that she had not over-estimated her own powers 





As I walked absently on, interested in nothing, 
I was startled by a sudden rustle and bound, and 
out of a clump of sumachs that hid a turn in the 
lane, something sprang almost to my feet. It 
was a brown, shaggy, savage-looking dog, that 
seemed large enough, and: was apparently dis- 
posed, to devour me on the spot. I screamed 
with fright, and the dog barked explosively. I 
screamed again. — 

«He won’t hurt you,’’ cried a strange voice. 
‘‘ Here, Judge, Judge! Behave yourself, sir.” 

And from the shadow of the sumachs emerged 
a tall, dark man, lifting his hat apologetically. 

‘IT am sorry you havebeen'so frightened. My 
dog’s manners are really inexcusable; but he 
means no harm.” 

And, indeed, the animal was manifesting his 
penitence and friendliness in such unequivocal 
but alarming fashion, that it was all I-could do 
to prevent his laying his great, dusty paws 
squarely upon the shoulders of my new, blue 


of vengeance, and that Miss Allen’s anticipated : muslin. 


triumphs in Thornapple would be marred by 


Mordecai at the gate, in the shape. of Net 
Howard. 


‘‘ Down, down, Judge! Keep quiet,” said his 
master. ‘I am ashamed of you.” 
«‘Pray, don’t scold him,’ said I, graciously. 


That was the beginning of a jolly, wicked ; ‘There is no harm done. 1 was slightly startled 
summer. I began to like the excitement for its ; —that is all; for I did not see your approach.’’ 


own sake; to covet admiration, like Gerty; to Rs NorI yours. I was staring across the fields, 
practice the art of playing off one admirer against ; wondering which of those houses yonder was Mrs. 
another, like Flora. Kennover’s. Can you tell me?’ 
Before long, miy sober sister, Miriam, came to: ‘‘Yes, certainly; it is my boarding-place. 
me, highly scandalized, and said, } This lane leads straight’ down to her yard.”’ 
“People will soon’ be talking about the way; ‘Indeed? It is to be my boarding-place for a 
you are behaving, if they are not doing it already, { few weeks. My name is Romer.’’ 
Net. I have seen you out riding three times this; ‘‘ And mine is Net Howard,” said 1; with an 
week with young Elliot, and yet, only Inst } aside to myself, “Miss Allen’s Californian mil- 
Friday, you went to the picnio with Doctor {lionaire!’ I was electrified. Flora and Gerty 
Fletcher. Pray, what does it mean?” ‘were both absent, and would not return from a 
“It means that I am having a little fun, that | long ride for hours. Could it be possible that 
is all.” } fate had thrown such a card into my hands? 
‘Fun, indeed! If you are trifling with the ; I walked down the lane to the house with Mr. 
doctor, poor fellow! and we know nothing about } Romer, he explaining, as he went, how, on 
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alighting at the station, he had been tempted by} Again Miriam appeared, to worry me, 
the beauty of the evening to cross the fields on «What are you about, Net Howard? The doc- 


foot, on his way to Mrs. Kennover’s, and I re- 
sponding sympathetically with the relation of 
how J had been tempted, ete. Nothing said of 
Miriam’s scolding. The acquaintance, so uncer- 
emoniously begun, progressed, in the course of 
the evening, with a rapidity only possible-in a 
‘village boarding-house. What a glance Flora 
Allen gave’ me, when she returned home at nine 
o'clock, and found me already deep in the good 
graces of the millionaire, who had been marked 
out beforehand as her prize, and listening with 
enthusiastic attention to his graphic account of a 
week spent among the wonders of the Yosemite 
valley. Had we been Spanish maidens, such a 
glance would have been the prelude to dagger or 
poison. I returned it with one I dare say quite 
as spiteful; and we hated each other a little more 
decidedly than we had ever done yet. 

But fate or some worse agency had evidently 
vowed 'to befriend me. Miss Allen made herself 
charming in vain. Mr. Romer was friendly and 
courteous toward everybody, but his preference 
for Net Howard’s society was only more manifest 
from day to day. It was the frankly expressed 
preference of a nature, not much troubled about 
conventionalities, and accustomed to carrying its 
point by the most open and straightforward 
measures. People began to accord me the defer- 
ence due the supposed prospective bride of a mil- 
lionaire. It was delightful at'first—oh, my mis- 
erable, selfish vanity !: I returned Miss Flora’s 
scratches and stabs with interest; I drove the 
doctor frantic, and he turned to Gerty for conso- 
lation—and did not get it; I snubbed poor Jack 
Elliot unmercifully—all this and more: but the 
intoxication was brief. I had a conscience, and 
it woke at last, and made me wary uncomfortable, 
but not yet penitent. 

Whither was I drifting? What did I mean to 
do? . Mr. Romer was of another order than the 
dovtor and young Elliot. I respected him pro- 
foundly, when I really came to know him; and 
there was a power and mastery about him, 
which frightened me vaguely, every now and 
then, with the sense of tightening cords. His 
large, generous way of looking at things made 
my small vanities and resentments seem pitiful 
indeed ; shamed me into something like the Net 
Howard of other, better days: If Flora Allen had 
only been out of the way! But tle good resolu- 
tions I sometimes feebly’ made, perished at sight 
of her; and so I went recklessly on, struggling 
with my nobler self, and shutting my eyes, like a 
child in the dark, that I might not be appalled by 
some ugly spectre of my own raising. 

















tor has been the picture of despair for the last 
few days. I do believe all he reads is the ac- 
count of suicides in his daily paper. Has he 
made you an offer, and have you refused him?” 

‘*No; but I certainly shall, if he ever gives 
me the opportunity.” 

‘‘T can’t understand it at all. 
Mr. Romer is always after you.” 

“Well, suppose he is; how can I help it?” 

‘**T do believe you are possessed, this summer. 
Do you know what these girls in the house say 
about you?’’ 

“‘No—and I don’t care; TS disagreea- 
ble, I know.” 

“They say you set your cap at the doctor, 
until Mr. Romer came, and that you have jilted 
him, just becguse the other is sorich. That such 
a thing is sail of a sister of mine! I’mashamed 
to repeat it. You surely would not be guilty of 
marrying &@ man for his money ?”* 

I was silent. Miriam looked anxiously into 
my face, with her dim, loving eyes. 

“ Have I hurt you, dear? Forgiveme. Don’t 
mind their malice, if you are really in earnest. 
He’s very nice; and only give me a hint, Net, 
and T’'ll not say another word.” 

‘« Earnest, indeed!’ I cried, breaking away in 
a towering passion. ‘How dare they? What 
do I care for their millionaire? Let them judge 
me by themselves as much as they please ; I want 
neither Mr. Romer nor his money. I hate the 
whole of them! I would not marry him if he 
were king of all California !” 

I rushed out, leaving Miriam mute with con- 
sternation ; poor, motherly-hearted Miriam! she 
must have been dreadfully tired that summer! 
Just at the door, I nearly ran into Gerty Wayne’s 
arms; how I could have shaken her’for the look 
of suppressed delight in her face, as she sweetly 
observed: ‘‘ Have you a headache, Net? You 
look so agitated.” 

My evil mood did not forsake me in the parlor. 
It led me to treat Mr. Romer with a ceremonious 
coolness, which was new to him, and evidently 
puzzling; to permit Miss Allen and Gerty to 
monopolize him at their will: I was conscious 
that his eyes often wandered thoughtfully toward 
the window where I sat, and where the doctor, 
in the best of recovered spirits, was overflowing 
with eloquent scraps from his favorite authors ; 
but I never turned my head in his direction. 
And I was utterly miserable, and furious with 
myself for being so. 

Later in the evening we were all in the garden. 
A little parlor organ had been brought out at 


And I hear this 
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somebody’s suggestion, and the singers of the 
party grouped themselves around it. I seized a 
favorable moment to slip away, and betake my- 
self to the silence and solitude of the back parlor. 
How much had entered into: my life, since that 
afternoon when I had returned from school so 
tived, and had lain resting among the green 
shadows. How long ago it seemed! How old 
and worn I felt! 

A step sounded at the door. Some one came 
to my side. 

“Is that you, Miss Net?” 5 

“Yes, Mr. Romer. I came here to be alone 
a few minutes.” 

** Shall I go away ?”’ 

** Just ag you please.” 

‘* Net, what is the matter with you, to-night? 
I am not aware that I have done anything to 
offend you.” 

“Qh, no, Mr. Romer!” said I, flippantly. 
‘* But things will go wrong with me occasionally ; 
I feel savage. Iam sorry to have made a victim 
of you.” 

*¢ You know very well, Net, that you may make 
anything you please of me,’’ said Mr. Romer, in 
a tone that struck me as ominous. He was the 
last person in the world with whom I wanted a 
scene. I was too much afraid of him. I lost 
my self-possession ; I trembled; I was making an 
awkward movement to escape from the room ; but 


Mr. Romer interposed, with an air of authority 
that did not tend to reassure me. 

“Net, I have something to say to you. 
you stop, and listen ?”’ 

“‘T can’t, I can’t, Mr. Romer—I don’t want to 


Will 


listen, Somebody is calling me, in the garden.” 

“‘ Nobody is calling you. What do you mean? 
Net, Net, have you been trying to drive me 
distracted, this evening? You can’t care for that 
puppy of a doctor, with his poetry—it’s impossi- 
ble. And I really think you have given me the 
right to ask whether you care for me. You must 
tell me—I will not be trifled with. I have made 
no secret of loving you—everybody knows it— 
you know it. Do you intend to be my wife or 
not?” 

Was my mad summer’s work to end like this? 
A veil seemed withdrawn from my eyes; the 
gracious possibilities of a future, such as lies folded 
somewhere in every girl’s dreams, were within 
my reach; had I been blind to have had no presen- 
timent of it? I opened my lips to speak, and— 

Up from the garden, tinkled the sound of Flora 
Allen’s laugh. The whole brood of poisonous 
feelings started up within me, like wakening 
serpents, What! WasI a Flora Allen, to whom 
the offered hand of a millionaire was irresistible ? 








“Oh, Mr. Romer, I am so sorry! 
impossible,” I cried. 

We stood silently opposite each other, for a 
moment, in the moonlight; I thought my heart 
was beating audibly, At last : 

‘You have cheated me shamefully, Net 
Howard,” said Mr, Romer, sternly, God forgive 
you! I hope women are.not all alike.” 

Then he went out of the room. With those 
reproachful words ringing in my ears, I stood 
still, on the spot where he had leftme, and tried 
hopelessly to think. What had I done? What 
had Idone? Qut in the garden, rose a sweet, 
solitary voice, laden with the words of Tennyson’s 
«Break! Break!’ An unutterable. desolation 
crept over me. Too miserable to shed a tear, I 
sank slowly to the floor, and. pressed my cheek 
against the rough carpet; where Mr. Romer’s 
foot had just rested. What a light filled my vain, 
wicked heart! Whata wretched mess of pottage, 
I had parted with my happiness, and periled my 
soul, to obtain! Oh, if the weeks of that fateful 
summer could but be cancelled and forgotten! 
Oh, if only the last haff-hour could be recalled ! 
Too late! Too late! I could hear the words 
sounding on, through the long years of the dreary 
future. What a triumph was mine !—like that of 
Samson, who, indeed, pulled down the roof on 
the heads of his enemies, but crushed his own to 
do it. 

It was long after midnight before I crept, 
chilled and shivering, to bed. All the next day, 
I remained in my room; I could not endure to 
see anybody—should I not betray my misery and 
remorse in my face? So I said, not without some 
truth, that I was ill. 

But when evening came again, dim and broken 
with bursts of rain, the moon hiding among 
clouds, or glancing out, like a spectre, from their 
ragged edges, the narrow bounds of my chumber 
had become intolerable, The whole household 
was apparently assembled in the parlor; I could 
hear even more than the usual buzz of conversa- 
tion. There was no danger of meeting anybody 
outdoors, that wet evening, I thought: at all 
events, I would risk it. I wrapped myself in a 
shawl, and, shunning the lighted side of the 
house, stole out into the deserted garden. Away 
in one corner, was a little arbor, hung thick with 
vines; in their shadow, I sat down, and laid my 
aching head against the lattice-work, and won- 
dered how long my life was to be, and how | 
was to endure its burden to the end. 

But some one besides myself was out in the 
damp evening. I heard a gate near me open 
and shut, the gravel clicked under approaching 
footsteps. I Mad scarcely time to fancy, with 
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wild thrill at my heart, that they had a familiar 
sound, and to breathe a fervent aspiration that 
they might pass on, and leave me alone, when 
the vines beside me rustled, and a huge, shaggy 
head was thrust unexpectedly into my retreat. 

“Get away, Judge!” said I, in as loud a 
whisper as I dared to use. 

But Judge had no intention of submitting to re- 
ceive the cut direct from a familiar acquaintance ; 
he gave a short, joyous bark, by way of saluta- 
tion, and laid his clumsy head in my lap. And 
just behind him, stood his master. If @ river 
had been near by, to throw myself into! 

“Miss Howard! I beg your pardon,’ said 
Mr. Romer, in some natural amazement. 

“T came out to get a breath of fresh air,’’ I 
stammered, pushing Judge away, and rising. 
“T am so tired, after being in the house all day.”’ 

““T was sorry to hear you were ill,” said Mr. 
Romer, rather stiffly ; and lifting his hat, he was 
turning away. 

Turning away in silent scorn—just scorn for 
the woman who had behaved so unworthily! <A 
great throb of anguish wrung my heart. Would 
he always remember me bitterly—if he remem- 
bered me at all—only as a heartless, designing 
girl? Could I let it be so? Somehow, without 
in the least intending it, I found myself crying 
out, with a burst of stormy tears: 

“Oh, Mr. Romer, do forgive me! do say you 
forgive me !”’ 

I hid my face in my hands. Mr. Romer hesi- 
tated an instant; then he came a step nearer; 
but that instant was long enough for me to suffer 
an agony of humiliation. A fine harvest I was 
reaping, after my summer’s sowing of wild oats! 

“Why, Net, what have I to forgive?” he said, 





at last, in a subdued voice. ‘I have been think- 
ing it over, and wondering at my own stupidity 
in expecting a gay young girl, like you, to take 
things as seriously as men of my age. It’s hard 
to give you up, Net; but not so hard as to fee] 
that, after all, you didn’t love me—” 

«But I did—I do!’ I cried. And whether it 
was my doing or his, I don’t know, and it does 
not matter; but I was in his arms,/and Judge 
was barking frantically around us, and the moon 
gleamed out of the clouds, and glanced mischiev. 
ously into the arbor, as if she had a mind to be 
present at the reconciliation, and ratify it. 

** But, Net, my darling, what in the world did 
you mean, last night?’’ Mr. Romer asked, pres- 
ently. ‘‘ Why did you tell me such a tremendous 
fib?” 

“I have behaved shamefully,’’ I said; and 
paused. But the impulse to be honest was too 
strong. I told him the whole story, from its 
small beginnings of resentment and wounded 
pride, up to the present minute; and in the mood 
I was in, I did not spare myself. 

When it had finished, I half-expected him to 
push me away, with contempt; I felt sure, at 
least, of some words of reproachful bitterness; but 
he only drew me a little closer, and quietly said : 

‘¢Ah, well, never mind, Net. It’s past and 
done with, and now we'll turn over a new leaf in 
the chapter, my dear.” 

And the moon shone in upon us out of the 
widening rift overhead, and the stars glimmered 
faintly around her, and my head was on my 
true lover’s breast, and a great peace stealing 
into my heart, amid the shame and penitence 
that filled it; and even the shame and penitence 
were sweet, for had I not been forgiven? 
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BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


Rosrzvp, rosebud, crimson and red, 
Spotless in color and mould, 

Cruel and vain were the words she said, 
They lurk in each delicate fold. 

Go back to the roadside to blossom and die, 

I heed not your beauty, but pass you by. 


Violet, violet, blue are her eyes, 
And golden the waves:of her hair ; 
But low in each delicate cup there lies, 
The way to its gilded snare. 
T heed not your beauty, nor prize you to-day, 
Away to the woodland, away! away! 


Vervain, vervain, mantled with green, 
Red-tipped and brilliant in hue, 
Brighter her lips than your own, I ween, 





More sparkling her eyes of blue. 
But her words are false and her heart, ah! well, 
Go back to the forest unseen and dwell. 


Lilybud, lilybud, stately and white, 
Crowned with your stamens of gold, 
Fair are your garments, and spotless to sight, 
Perfect each delicate fold. 
T hold you close to my heart to-night, 
Lilybud, lilybud, stately and white. 


Rose, ye are false, away to the wood, 
And bloom in the darkness alone. 
Violets, fade, for ye breathe not of good; 
With the leaves of the forest be strown, 
But Lily, creep close to my heart to-day, 
And blossom forever, sweet Queen of the May. 
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BY ELLA WHEELEB. 





Sux turned, in her superb beauty, as she heard 
steps upon'the garden-walk. A shade of discon- 
tent had been on her brow, but when she saw 
who was approaching, it faded, and her whole 
face suddenly lit up with radiant smiles. 

Elaine Saunders had come to Greymere, a 
month before, of her own free will and accord; 
had chosen this quiet home of her aunt and uncle, 
to more stylish resorts; had chosen it because 
she knew she needed rest and quiet, after her 
winter of fashionable dissipation. 

But it was growing unendurable, she thought ; 
this solitude of sea and sky; this absence of 
companionship, save one’s own thoughts. For 
Elaine Saunders did not. always find deep and 
continued thought agreeable. It necessitated 
self-analysis, and she had grown to find that 
irksome, though she did not altogether shrink 
from it. In her four weeks of quiet, she had 
recovered all her accustomed vitality and health ; 
a rose-pink flush stained her cheek; her form 
was rounded in healthful curves; she looked 
made to conquer. 

But she was tired of the quiet, nevertheless. 
* Yes,’’ she had said, mentally, ‘1 will go away, 
to-morrow.” 

No sooner had she arrived at this conclusion, 
than she felt a sense of relief, and lifted her 
eyes, just in time to see the clergyman of the 
village approaching, with a younger man. 

“T think I will not go, to-morrow,” she solilo- 
quized, at this sight. ‘‘That is undoubtedly the 
nephew I have heard Mr. Walters mention, with 
so much pride. It would be mast unkind to run 
away, just after his arrival, and leave him to the 
loneliness of Greymere. No, I will stay.” 

‘*My dear Miss Saunders,’”’ said the urbane 
rector, ‘let me introduce to you my nephew, Dr. 
Ausley Ashmore.” 

Ausley Ashmore was every inch a gentleman, 
as Elaine saw at the first glance, handsome, 
intelligent, and cultured enough even to please 
her somewhat fastidious taste. 

“Tam glad you are to be at Greymere,’’ said 
the rector, ‘‘ while my nephew visits me. I shall 
look to you to entertain him, else he will find the 
days dull, I fear, after his busy life at Westbrook.” 

Poor, unsuspecting Mr. Walters! He did not 


dream what danger lay in that simple request; for 


he we of women like Elaine Saunders. 
( 














Elaine expressed her willingness to do anything 
in her power to entertain Dr. Ashmore, and both 
gentlemen departed. 

But the next day brought Ausley Ashmore, 
alone, ‘* With a book my uncle commissoned me 
to bring, Miss Saunders,” he said, and so the days 
went by. 

There was rowing, when the sea was calm, for 
Greymere was on the coast, rides on the beach, 
when the tide was out, walks, talks, and long, 
quiet hours of reading together. To Elaine, they 
were bright, peaceful, happy days; yet days 
which she believed were but a simple passage in 
her ever-changing experience. She enjoyed 
them, yet she knew, by past experience, that the 
enjoyment. must be fleeting. To Ausley they 
were days of royal happiness, intensest pleasure. 
Elaine Saunders was a revelation to him, He 
saw in her only the grace, and sweetness, and 
womanliness, the subtle attraction and fascina- 
tion, which were a part of her strangely blended, 
her semi-tropical, nature. And seeing her, 
listening to her, associating with her, through 
three golden weeks, could result but in one way 
to aman like Ausley Ashmore. 

Mr. Walters saw the growing intimacy of the 
two, and smiled softly to himself. In his old- 
fashioned way of looking at such matters, it 
could mean but one thing: true love, followed by 
a happy union. 

Mr. Walters was not up with the times. 

There came a golden afternoon, when Ausley 
Ashmore walked down to the beach, with Elaine 
Saunders, and a hope, born of heaven, was in 
his heart. 

‘“<T must go away, to-morrow,” he said, as they 
found a seat ona dry rock. ‘Iam sorry, too; 
I wonder if you are, Flaine?” 

«Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘I am sorry.” 

She knew what was coming. She knew, and 
for the first time in many years, she shrank from 
the ordeal before her; and yet she had less to 
blame herself for than she usually had. 

“They have been three happy weeks to me,” 
he went on; ‘the happiest of my life. I sup- 
posed I had been happy, when I came here; but 
I know now, that I never even understood the 
meaning of the word, until’ I saw you.” 

Something moved Elaine to lay her hand on 
his arm, and to say, suddenly, ‘‘ Mr. Ashmore, 
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Ausley, do not go on—do no not say another 
word to me; I am not worthy to hear.” 

He looked at her, in strange surprise; but she 
went on, rapidly: 

“Tam not the woman you think me; I am not 
like any girl you ever met; I am all unworthy 
of your regard—for, Mr. Ashmore, I am perfectly 
worldly, utterly heartless.” 

‘Worldly, heartless!’ he repeated. ‘They are 
the last words I should ever have applied to you. 
I do not think you know yourself, Elaine. You 
have been a constant study to me, all these weeks, 
and I have found you the one woman in the 
world whom I can love, with my whole heart, my 
whole soul, my whole strength.” 

His low, quiet tones thrilied her with their 


intensity ; but she shrank a little, and her face } 


paled. 

**T cannot, bear to hear you say those words,” 
she said. ‘It is strange, too, for I have ever 
been willing, too willing, to hear them from other 
lips ; but you are too noble, too good, to love me.”’ 

‘Oh, hush!’’ he cried. ‘I cannot hear the 
woman I love defamed even by herself. Elaine, 
can you give me no hope?” 

She turned, and looked away over the sea. 
“Tam going to tell you just what I am, Ausley 
Ashmore,’’ she said, solemnly. ‘I could not so 
humiliate myself, did I not hope to cure you of 
your most unworthily bestowed affection. Now 
listen, Iam what the world knows as a coquette. 
I have been in a whirlpool of society since I can 
remember ; have been praised, flattered, admired 
—loved, I think, by a few men. I have never 
known a true, genuine affection myself, and now 
it is too laie.”’ 

‘Too late?’’ he interrupted. ‘‘ Why ?”’ 

‘I will tell you. why,” she continued. “I 
have sold my birthright for messes of pottage, 
’ I have given a little of my affection to this one, 
@ warm regard to another, only to allow a passing 
fancy for a newer lover, to obliterate the memory 
of both, It is the life of a great many women, 
Mr. Ashmore. Some, happily, awaken to a 
genuine love, before it is too late. But I entered 
so early upon the world’s stage, and the scenes 
have been so varied and many, that my heart has 
no time to wake to the realities of life. And 
now, at twenty-five, I am older than the oldest 
woman living—I haye outlived all fresh, natural 
emotion. It is a terrible thing, Mr. Ashmore, 
but it is too true.” 

“‘ Have you felt no pleasure in these days?” he 
asked, gently. ‘‘Have you experienced no real 
enjoyment, in my society, Elaine?” 


“Oh, yes!’’ she answered, quickly, “I have 


been happier than I have been before for years. 














But it is because it was a variation from the 
routine. I have liked you very much, very 
much, Mr. Ashmore; I do like you better than 
any other man in the whole world.” 

He caught her hand, and pressed it to his lips, 
with passionate, kisses. 

“‘T ask no more,” he cried. 
do not. expect the passionate love I give. 
Elaine, my darling, be my wife!” 

‘¢ Wait,’ she said. ‘I have not finished. I 
like you, I love you as much, I think, as I can 
love. But so accustomed is my roving heart to 
change, that I could not be content with the life 
you offer me. I must have the praise of the 
many, the admiration of the multitude. I have 
so long dwelt in that atmosphere, unhealthful 
though it is, that I should die in any other. .I 
must go back to the whirlpool soon. In the 
excitement, [ shall soon forget these days and you, 
even as you must forget me.’’ 

He shivered under her words. 

“Forget you?’’ he repeated. ‘As soon will 
the weary traveler forget the oasis in the desert.” 
Then, with sudden passion, he caught her hands, 
and covered them with burning kisses. 
not—I will not believe you,’’ he cried. 
love me—you must be my wife.”’ 

**I could not do you a greater wrong,’ she 
said, ‘‘I should tire of you, of the life you 
would give me. Ishould make youunhappy. You 
deserve a better fate. The liking I have for you 
now will soon be a thing of the past. Itis differ- 
ent, I acknowledge, from other fancies I have 
had; yet it is one of a score, and, like them, 
must pass away.” : 

“But I do not understand you,” he said. ‘TI 
did not know that any young heart, which had 
never known a strong love, could be dead. to 
emotion.” 

She smiled, sadly. ‘‘In your healthful, busy 
life, Mr. Ashmore, you have had little chance to 
know women like me. I am one of a numerous 
class, the only difference being that I understand 
myself, and call things by their right names, I 
have worn out my heart, ina thousand. exciting 
flirtations; and it has no power to love now.” 

«But. you have already confessed that you do 
love me,’’ he persisted. ‘So long as you loye 
me, to the extent of your capacity, even though 
it be not an intense emotion, I will be content.” 

She pointed to the shore®at their feet. ‘Do 
you see these sands?’ she asked. ‘See how 
they shift about, with every wave that moves 
them? Do you think they can ever learn to be 
true to one wave? Mr. Ashmore, I am but the 
sands of the sea shore, and you are simply the 
last wave that has moved me.’ 


*“T do not ask— 
Oh, 


“T can- 
** You 
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He looked at her, with pained, wondering eyes. 
** You talk so strangely,” he said. “You make 
me almost doubt your sanity. I look in your 
eyes, and I cannot believe you mean the cruel, 
heartless words you utter.” 

** But I do,” she answered. “TI could not so 
humiliate myself to utter them, did I not desire 
to cure you of your folly. I am sorry I ever 
saw you—sorry I did not go away from Greymere, 
before you came. But I stayed—Mr. Ashmore, 
T will tell you now what will make you hate me 
—I stayed, after I saw you, because I thought 
you would amuse me; I believed you would 
grow to care for me, as you have done. I was 
lonely, and life was dull, and I thought you 
would make a pleasant epigede in the summer. 
‘You see how unworthy I am; what a poor, 
warped thing my soul is, warped by vanity and 
selfishness. But I tell you, honestly, I feel 
nothing but bitterest shame and humiliation now. 
Your love for nie gives me none of the old delight 
in conquest. I only feel sorrow for you, that 
your brave, true heart should be so unworthily 
bestowed—and utter shame and pity for myself. } 
And now let us say good-bye.” 

She rose and held out her hand. There was 
pain unutterable in her eyes. 

‘¢T realize most keenly, Mr. Ashmore, what I 
Jose,”’ she said, ‘‘in not being able to answer you 
differently. I would give all I hope to possess, 
all my past poor triumphs and successes, to be 
able to love you as you love me. But I must go 
back to the flesh pots of Egypt. I have made 
my bed and must lie in it. Good-bye, and forget 
me, as soon as you can.”’ 

She was gone, and he stood alone, under the 
blue sky, with the sea before him, and the world 
about him. Alone, and lonely, with sense of 
loss and desolation, that he felt was irreparable. 
He had not only lost the hope of*his heart, and 
the woman of his love, but he had lost his high 
estimate of womankind, his old reverentjal trust 
and belief in their perfect truth and purity of 
soul, 

He felt years older, as he bade farewell to 
Greymere the next morning, and rode away, on 
the lumbering stage, toward his home and his 
work. Something had gone out of life for him— 
something very dear and very precious, that no 
amount of success or happiness could ever replace. 

Greymere was absolutely unendurable to Elaine, 
after Ashmore had gone. She was lonelier than 
she had ever been in her life before. She missed 
her brave, noble, handsome friend—she missed 
him keenly; and she felt a sense of humiliation 
and degradation that was new to her. She had 
been accustomed to hear men use bitter words to 











her; she had listened to tirades of anger, scorn, 
and fierce threats even, from rejected suitors; 
and she had only smiled; after it was all over, 
and enjoyed the excitement of the thing. But 
the look of silent, pained wonder, in Ausley Ash- 
more’s eyes, was the hardest thing she had ever 
been called upon to bear. It left her with the 
feeling that she was some moral deformity— 
some monstrosity in the sight of God and man; 
a blot and blemish upon a world ‘of white-souled 
women. Oh, to be like other good, true women; 
to be worthy of such a heart as Ausley Ashmore 
had laid at her feet ! 

Such thoughts were simply maddening; such 
longings useless; she must go away from Grey- 
mere. Once back in the world again, she would 
be her old self—feel the old pleasure in the poor 
delights it offered her. That surely would’ be 
better than this wretched frame of mind—this 
sighing over the mistakes of a lifetime. 

So back to the city she made her way; and 
then, as soon as dressmakers would allow, and 
wheels could whirl her, she was in the midst of 
of the summer ‘‘season”’ at Saratoga. Her aunt 
and cousins had been there some weeks, and 
were glad to welcome her, fresh and fair, to their 
midst. 

All her *‘set’’ were there, and she made a sen- 
sation amongst men and women, as she always 
did. The women courted her, because she was a 
belle and star, and attracted the most eligible 
men; and while they envied her, it was yet 
policy to be her friend. The men flocked about 
her, with compliments for her freshness and good 
spirits—empty compliments paid to every woman 
they met. How disgusting it all seemed to her! 
These politic overtures of the women, these brain- 
less compliments of the men. How different it 
was from Ausley Ashmore’s earnest, honest 
words. i 

One night, there was a grand hop at the hotel. 
It was in honor of the President, who had come 
to Saratoga for a few days. Elaine had been 
there four miserable days—the ‘longest days of ' 
her life. The whirl, the fiutter, the dressing, 
riding, dining and dancing, had failed to make 
her happy, failed to make her even content. 
She was still homesick for Greymere, and the 
peace of the perfect days. 

“I am glad this grand hop is on the tapis,” 
she said to herself, as she dressed for the ball. 
“IT think it will wake me up—get me back into 
the old groove again; help me to forget that epi- 
sode at Greymere. I never before remembered 
an experience with such regret. I wonder why 


it made such an impression upon me.” 
She was radiantly beautiful, as she floated into 
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the ball-room, an hour later. Her dress was a 
marvelous work of art, and the’rich flush of her 
cheek, and the almost unnatural sparkle of her 
eye, rendered her as dangerous as beautiful. 

The President, even, singled her out among the 
throng, and asked who that lovely woman was; 
this, with other praises, was borne to her ears; 
and she was acknowledged the belle of the ball. 
Her dancing tablet was soon filled. Handsome, 
courtly men leaned over her chair, and talked 
sweet nothings, between the pauses of the dances. 
And yet she was not happy. The glitter, the 
glow, the dazzle, could not blind her eyes to 
many things which had never before presented 
themselves to her in their true light. 

One of the most “ eligible’? men of the season, 
& young millionaire, for whom half the girls in 
her set had been angling, during the past winter, 
paid her marked attention. But contrasting him 
with Ashmore, she felt how insignificant he was. 
Bruce Winchester, the handsomest, most fastidi- 
ous, most fascinating beau of the season, he 
whose fame as heart-breaker was as well estab- 
lished as his fine taste in matters of dress and 
beauty, he, too, declared Miss Saunders ‘too 
deucedly handsome for anything,” and was un- 
reserved in his attentions. Yet his bold glances 
and open admiration made her blood boil within 
her veins, with a sense of humiliation and anger. 
“He views me as he would a handsome horse,” 
she said, between her teeth. ‘‘ He does not once 
think of me as a woman, with a heart, and 
brain, and soul—only as a finely-proportioned, 
finely-equipped animal. I could strike him in 
the face !”’ 

Hugh Davis, the most courtly, elegant man in 
the room, and the prince of waltzers, begged the 
honor of a second dance with her. It was a 
great compliment. Elaine had met him during 
the previous winter, and had found a certain de- 
light in eclipsing all other ladies, when in his 
presence. But, to-night, she could not help 
thinking of his inyalid wife, who lay in her gilded 
prison, a victim of incurable disease, while her 
elegant and heartless husband danced the hours 
away. ‘‘Hegives her every comfort and luxury, 
poor fellow !’’ people said, ‘‘ but he cannot be ex- 
pected to sit in a sick room, all his life.” Elaine 
had accepted this explanation in thé past, and 
given the matter no further thought. But, to- 
night, she felt no pleasure at being the object of 
his admiration, but rather a sense of shame and 
disgust: shame for herself, disgust for him. He 
Was a married man: he should know that all 
pure women held themselves above receiving such 
marked and lover-like attentions from married 
men, she thought. Ah—but how could he know 





it, when young ladies showed such pleased tri- 
umph, as she and others had always shown here- 
tofore in his presence? She asked herself this 
question, and knew the blame for his conduct lay 
mainly with her own sex. And she hated her- 
self with a bitter hatred. 

So the hours wore on. These men were but 
single types of a large class. Hugh Davis was 
not the only married flirt there, who hung about 
the butterflies of fashion, with smile and whisper. 
Fashionable women, who make conquest a busi- 
ness, invariably find single men tame prey, after 
a time, and prefer the spice of lawless danger to 
season their amusements. And there are men 
who are ever ready to be partners in this delight- 
ful game of flirtation, forgetful of wives and 
honor. ° 

Elaine crept shivering to her couch, in the 
small hours of the night. 

‘It has been the most wretched evening of my 
life,” she said. ‘I believe I hate every man in 
the world—but one.” 

Then she sank into a heavy slumber, which 
lasted late into the day. 

She awoke with a headache, and a dull heart- 
ache; as accompaniment. She had hoped the 
ball would give her the old pleasurable excite- 
ment; but it had given her, instead, only a sense 
of satiety and disgust. She wandered into the 
parlors, and tried to become interested in the 
chat of the ladies there; it was upon dresses, 
people, the last scandal, all sorts of gossip. It 
palled upon her. She went out upon the veran- 
dah, and presently accepted an invitation to ride, 
but came back with no lighter heart. Yet young 
Goodhope, with whom she rode, had made her a 
formal offer of his heart and hand, the latter to 
contain a round million. Her cousins would 
have called her a fool, in plain words, if they 
had known she had refused him; but she had 
refused him, nevertheless. She would have 
called herself one, a few months ago, under the 
same circumstances. But the offer of the 
millionaire was no temptation to her, when she 
remembered that his breath was often wine- 
perfumed. She shuddered at the thought of 
being the wife of such a man, and refused him 
so bluntly, that he was stirred from his natural 
state of stolid calm, to an emotion of genuine 
surprise. He had come to Saratoga, with the 
intention of choosing a wife. He had selected 
Elaine Saunders, as the best fitted for that high 
honor, and not one faintest doubt had entered his 
mind of her acceptance. Yet she had refused 
him. 

Sitting alone, that might, Elaine marveled at 
herself. 
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“Tam glad I refused him,” she said, mentally, 
‘*and yet I. wonder ‘why I did it: I have hada 
long career of affairs. I might as well top off 
with a brilliant marriage for gold, since love is 
out of the question. Yet I would rather die, 
than call such a man—beast, I should say—my 
husband: Money—admiration—adulation—all 
these fail to content me. I wonder what I want?” 

She lived through another miserable week. Her 
hatred for the life she lived, and for the men who 
surrounded her, seemed to increase daily, All 
her old dash and sparkle of, manner, that had 
been one of her most dangerous charms, was 
gone; and she found herself growing cold and 
dignified, against her own will. One evening, 
out in the moonlight, with a merry party, Bruce 
Winchester drew her aside from the others, and 
after one or two tender phrases, which she 


, listened to idly, he pressed her hand, and was 


lifting it to his lips, when she drew it angrily 
away, and with a haughty ‘‘ you forget yourself, 
sir,’ turned, and left him. Once she would have 
smiled in his eyes, and lured him on to further 
follies. Now she felt only angry surprise, that 
he should dare to touch her hand, 

“Tf money cannot buy me, if flirtation has 
lost its zest, for me, what does life hold?’’ she 
asked herself, but could not answer. 

The next day, she went out alone, for a long 
walk. She must have gone two miles, when: she 
felt thirsty, and stopped at a pleasant, little 
cottage, to ask for a draught of water. The door 
stood open. Within, in a low rocker, sat a young 
woman, with a lovely child upon her breast, 
Both had fallen asleep, while, at a little distance, 
sat a larger child, building block houses upon the 
floor. It was a picture of sweet, home life and 
love. The heart of Elaine Saunders rose in her 
bosom, with a sudden throb of longing, She 
looked a moment longer, then stole away, forget- 
ting her thirst, in a newer and more unquenchable 
thirst, that had awakened within her. She looked 
up at the blue heavens above her. 

“T know what it is I want,”’ she said, as if she 
was addressing the great Giver of all good gifts. 
‘I know now why money, fashion, and admira- 
tion have ceased to content me. I want a pure 
love, a pure life, a pure home. I want a man’s 
heart all my own, heart wherein I can reign 
queen. I want little children to cling about my 
neck, and call me mother. It is every woman’s 
birthright—all else is pottage, Oh, Ausley, 
Ausley !” 

She walked rapidly home, and before she slept, 
had packed her trunks. At breakfast, the next 
morning, she electrified -her friends, by announ- 
cing her intention of returning to Greymere. 











‘<I am tired out,’ she said, ‘“‘and so I am 
going back to Greymere, to rest again.’’ 

Persuasions were useless. The first train bore 
her away, and the next day’s stage landed her at 
Greymere, much to the surprise of her good aunt 
and-uncle, .‘‘I have come to stay a good, long 
time,’”’ she said. ‘‘I was homesick every hour I 
was gone.” 

But Greymere was as lonely as the grave, with- 
out Ausley Ashmore. Elaine walked in the old 
haunts, she sat upon the rock where they last 
talked together, she lived over every moment of 
their brief past, as a miser counts his gold. She 
spent whole days at the parsonage, for the good 
Jonathan Walters loved to. talk of his nephew; 
and it was as near happiness as she could 
approach, to listen to his praises. Day by day, 
she was trying to gather courage sufficient to 
write a few lines to Ausley Ashmore, to ask him 
to come ;to her. But the fear of a refusal, the 
dread that he might misunderstand her, or that 
he had grown to despise her, made her a coward. 

Fate comes, in queer forms, to help us, some- 
times. It came in the guise of a dangerous fever 
to Jonathan Walters, this time. He was very ill, 
and his frail wife found strength and hope in the 
presence of Elaine Saunders, who, from the first 
hours of his illness, never left the house. He grew 
rapidly worse, and, at last, fearing death was nigh, 
begged that his nephew should be summoned. 
Elaine wrote the note, with trembling hands. 
Two days later, Ashmore arrived, to find his uncle 
past the crisis, and sure to recover. 

Ashmore greeted Elaine, with polite coldness, 
that almost made her wild. At the end of one day, 
he announced his intention to depart. ‘ Now 
that you are better, uncle, I. must not linger away 
from my patients,’ he said. ‘‘There are some 
who might die, if not attended to at once.” 

He was passing from the room as he spoke. 
A light hand was laid upon hisarm. He turned, 
and saw the stricken face of Elaine. 

“Do you want me?’ he asked, politely. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I want you. I should 
never have come back to Greymere, if I had 
not,’’ ‘ 

He caught her hands, a great light breaking 
over his face. 

“Do you mean—’’ he began. . 

‘“<T mean,” she said, brokenly, as she nestled 
to his heart, ‘‘ that God has been good to me, and 
allowed me to see the life I have lived, in all its 
unnatural deformity. He has, as by a vision, 
shown me a high and holy path, that I may 
walk in henceforth, if you will take my hand. I 
love you, Ausley! I have learned to know my 
heart better than at that last parting, and if you 
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want me still, with God’s help, I will be your 


faithful wife so long as my life is spared !” 


“Thank heaven!” he said, and his glad tears 
fell upon her crown! of hair—more precious 
jewels than any tiara of diamonds that her 


worldly lovers could have placed there. 


That was several yearsago. To-day, I know of 
a pretty cottage, in a certain village, where a 
lovely young mother finds perfect peace and hap- 
piness in the love of her prosperous husband and 
bright children. She has regained her kingdom 
that was so well-nigh lost. 





‘LETEWOHRHL.’’ 


BY T. 


A suMMER sky, not a cloud to dim it, 
A crystal lake, where the white boats glide: 

You may drop your oars, we have reached its limit, 
And are landed safe on the other side, 


Again we stand here—look around you, 
"Tis the same old lake, the same old sky, 

But where is the spell that last year bound you, 
When we sailed together, you and I? 


You loved me then; ah, well I know it! 
‘ ¥on téll'me ‘the story over again. 
Oh, God ! the grief that lies below it. 
The world-old sorrow, the world-old pain. 


T was “only a child,” “there was no sin to it.” 
And you broke my heart that summer’s day. 

A year—have you learned so soon to rue it? 
Shall I bend my head, and bid you stay? 


~ 
Do you think, my friend, I cannot remember 
That day when the lake and the sky were blue? 
« Do,you think because I have seen December, 
I can have forgotten July—and—you f 


1 am only a girl, with a girl’s heart, broken, 
I was only a'girl when you met me then. 
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A love despised, a love unspoken, 
A love that will never be yours again! 


A few brief weeks while you were my lover, 
And I made my heaven in your blue eyes. 
A weary waiting—then all was over. 
My beautiful, maiden’s paradise. 


I blame you not that you found her fairer, 
You did not know that I loved you so. 

Her eyes were brighter, her smiles were rarer, 
What could you do, my love, but go? 


But now that your dreams and her love have vanished, 
You bring me back to this crystal lake, 

And ask for the love that your false heart banished, 
Thinking you've but to stoop and take. 


I weep to see you have known my sorrow, 
But I cannot give you my love again. 
Could yesterday come and be to-morrow? 
Could this year’s “ now” be last year’s “ then?” 


You need not plead, I shall never alter, 
I will go my way, for the dream is done, 
We say farewell, with lips that falter, 
And the boat glides back ’neath the setting sun. 





BY NELLI 


Om! the music of the forest, 
\ Where the birds sing all day long, ' 
Where the pines forever murmur, 
In a low and subtle song; 
Or, where answering to the breakers, 
As they dash against the strand, 
Sending to the troubled waters 
Tones of sympathy from Jand; 
There is music in the wind-harp, 
When the southern breezes sigh, 
Or its quivering chords are smitten, 
As the north wind passes by. 


Oh! the béauty and the grandeur \ 
Of the forest, dim and old, 

Brightened by the rays of morning, 
Gilded by the sunset’s gold. 

When the snows of winter crown them, 
Or the sun in summer shines, 
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Ever green thro’ changing seasons, 
Ever grand; the sombre pines, 

And the hoary mass entwining . 
All their branches, seem to tell 

How the years have found them watching, 
Ever murmuring, “ All is well.” 


In the shadow of the forest, 
Voices of the past we hear; 
Touched by time, besieged by tempests, 
Changed not, with the changing year, 
Overlooking man’s vain labor, 
Sees its strength and beauty fall ; 
And a requiem from the pine-land, 
Ever murmuring over all, 
Tells of generations sleeping. 
Men may live, and cease to be, 
Still the grand old forest soundeth 
To the music of the sea. 
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PART II. 

Watt, as I wus a-sayin’, says I, Tirzah Ann 
lay there, and I wus a-wipin’ my spectacles, and 
I had just said to her, says I: 

** You know I told you jest how it would be. I 
told you you wus happy enough to home, and 
you hadn’t better go off in search of pleasure,”’ 

And says she, breakin’ right down agin, ‘‘ One 
week more of such pleasure and recreation, would 
have been my death blow.” 

Says I, “I believe it, I believe you; you 
couldn’t have stood another mite of rest and rec- 
reation, without it’s killin’ of you—anybody can 
see that by lookin’ at your mean.”” But says I, 
knowin’ it wus my duty to be calm, ‘It is all over 
now, Tirzah Ann; you hain’t got to go through 
it agin: you must try to overcome your feelin’s. 
Tell your ma all about it. Mebby it will do you 
good, in the words of the him, ‘Speak, and let 
the worst be known, Speakin’ may relieve you.’”’ 

And I see, indeed, that she needed relief. Wall, 


“she up and told me the hull on it. And I found 


out that Mrs, Skidmore wus to the bottom of it 
all—she, and Tirzah Ann’sambition. I could see 
that them two wus to blame for the hull on it. 

Mrs. Skidmore is the wife of the other lawyer 
in Janesville; they moved there in the spring. 
She wus awful big feelin’, and wus determined 
from the first to lead the fashion—tried to be 
awful genteel and put on sights of airs. 

And Tirzah Ann bein’ ambitius, and knowin’ 
that she looked a good deal better than Mrs. 
Skidmore did, and knew as much agin, and 
knowin’ that Whitfield wus a better lawyer than 
her husband wus, and twice as well off, wusn’t 
goin’ to stand mone of her airs: .Mrs. Skidmore 
seemed to sort: 0’ look down on Tirzah Ann, for 
she never felt as I did on that subject. 

Now if anybody wants to feel above me, I look 
on it in this light, I filosofize on it in this way: 
it probably does them some good, and it don’t do 
me a mite of hurt, so I let ’em feel. I have al- 
ways made a practice of it—it don’t disturb me 
the width of a horse-hair. Because somebody 
feels as if they wus better than I am, that don’t 
make ’em so; if it did, I should probably get up 
more interest on the subject. But it don’t; it 
don’t make them a mite better, nor me a mite 
worse, so what hurt does it do anyway? 

As I aise it probably makes them feel sort o’ 

) 





good, and I feel ferst-rate about it; jest as cool 
and happy and comfortable as a cluster cowcum- 
ber at sunrise. That’s the way I filosofize on it. 
But not studyin’ it out as I have, not divin’ into 
the subject so deep as I have doven, it galled 
Tirzah Ann to see Mrs. Skidmore put on such 
airs. She said: 

‘‘She wus poor, and humbly, and didn’t know 
much, and it madded her to see her feel so big, 
and put on such airs.” 

And then I had to go deep into reeson and 
filosofy agin to convince her; says I: 

“Such folks have to put on more airs than 
them that have got sunthin’ to feel big over.”’ 
Says I, ‘It is reeson and filosify that if anybody 
has got a uncommon intellect, or beauty, or 
wealth, they don’t, as a general thing, put on the 
airs that them do that hain’t got nothin’; they 
don’t have to; they have got sunthin’ to hold’em 
up—they can stand without airs. But when 
anybody hain’t got no intellect, nor riches, nor 
nothin’—when they hain’t got nothin’ only jest 
air to hold ’em up, it stands to reeson that they 
have got to have a good deal of it.’’ 

I had studied it all out, so it wus as plain to 
me as anything. But Tirzah Ann couldn’t sée it 
in that light, and would get as mad as a hen at 
Mrs. Skidmore ever sense they came to Janes- 
ville, and was bound she shouldn’t go by her and 
out-do her. And so when Mrs. Skidmore gin it 
out in Janesville that she and her husband wus 
a@ goin’ away for the summer, for rest and 
pleasure, Tirzah Ann said to herself that she and 
her husband, would go for rest and pleasure, if 
they both died in the attempt. Wall, three days 
before they started, Tirzah Ann fourid ‘that Mrs. 
Skidmore had got one dress more than she had, 
and a polenay, so she went to the store and got 
the materials and ingredients, and sot up day and 
night a-makin of ’em up; it most killed her 
a-hurryin’ so. 

Wall, they started the same day, and went to 
the same place the Skidmores did—a fashionable 
summer resort—and put up to the same tavern, 
to rest and recreate. But Mrs. Skidmore bein’ 
a healthy, raw-boned weman, could stand as 
much agim rest as Tirzah Ann could. Why, 
Tirzah Ann says the rest wus enough to wear out 
a leather wemen, and how she stood it for two 
weeks wus more than she could tell. You see 
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she wusn’t used to hard work. I had always 
favored her and gone ahead with the work my- 
self, and Whitfield had been as careful of her, and 
as good as a woman to help her, and this rest 
came tough on it; it wus dretful hard on her to 
be put through so. 

You see she had to dress up two or three times 
a day, and keep the babe dressed up slick. And 
she had to promenade down to the waterin’-place, 
and drink fist such a time, and it went against 
her stomach, and almost upset her every time. 
And she had to go a-ridin’, and out on the water 
in boats and yots, and that made her sick, too, 
and had to play crokey, and be up till midnight 
to parties. You see she had to do all this, 
ruther than let Mrs. Skidmore get in ahead on 
her, and do more than she did, and be moye 
genteel than she wus, and rest more. 

And then the town bein’ full, and runnin’ over, 
they wus cooped up in a little mite of a room up 
three flights of stairs; that, in itself, wus enough 
to wear Tirzah Ann out; she never could climb 
stairs worth a cent. And their room wus very 

‘small, and the air close, nearly tight, and hot as 
an oven; they wus used to great, cool, airy rooms 
to hum; and the babe couldn’t stand the hotness 
and the tightness, and she began to enjoy poor 
health, and cried most all the time, and that wore 
on Tirzah Ann; and to hum, the babe could 
play round in the yard all day a’most, but here 
she hung right on to her ma. 

And then the rooms on one side of ’em wus 
occupied by a young man a-learnin’ to play on 
the flute; he had been disappointed in love, and 
he would try to make up tunes as he went along 
sort o’ tragedy style, and dirge-like, the most 
unearthly and woe-begone sounds, they say, that 
they ever heard or heard on. They say it wus 
enough to make anybody’s blood run cold in their 
veins to hear ’em; he kept his room most of the 
time,'and played day and night. He had ruther 
be alone day times and play, than go into com- 
pany, and nights he couldn’t sleep, so he would 
set up and play. They wus sorry for him, they 
said they wus; they knew his mind must be in a 
awful state, and his sufferin’s intense, or he 
couldn't harrow up anybody’s feelin’s so. But 
that didn’t make it more the easier for them. 

Tirzah Ann and Whitfield both says that tongue 
can’t never tell the sufferin’s they underwent 
from that flute, and their feelin’s for that young 
man; they expected every day to hear he had 
made way with himself, his agony seemed so great, 
and he would groan and rithe so fearful, when 
he wasn’t playin’. 

And the room on the other side of ’em wus 
gecupied by a young woman who owned a 





melodien; she went into company a good deal, 
and her spells of playin’ and singin’ would come 
on after she had got home from parties, She had 
a good many bo’s, and was happy dispositioned 
naturally; and they said some nights, it would 
seem as if there wouldn’t be no end to her playin’ 
and singin’ love songs, and performin’ quiet 
pieces, polkys, and waltzes, and such, Tirzah 
Ann and Whitfield are both good-hearted as they 
can be, and they said they didn’t want to throw 
no shade over young hearts; they had been 
young themselves not much more than two years 
ago; they knew by experience what it wus to be 
sentimental, and they felt to sympathize with the 
gladness and highlarity of a young heart, and it 
didn’t want to do nothin’ to break it up. But 
still it came tough on ’em—dretful. I s’pose 
the sufferin’s couldn’t be told that they suffered 
from them two musicianers. And the babe not 
bein’ used to such a racket, nights, would get 
skairt, and almost go into hysterick fits. And 
two or three nights, Tirzah Ann had ’em, too— 
the hystericks, I don’t see what kep’ Whitfield 
up; he says no money would tempt him to go 
through it agin; Is’pose she almost tore him to 
pieces; but she wasn’t to blame, she didn’t know 
what she was a-doin’. 

It hain’t no use to blame Tirzah Ann. now, 
after it is all over with; but. she sees it. plain 
enough now, and she’s a-sufferin’ enough from the 
effects of it, her tryin’ to keep up with Mrs. 
Skidmore, and do all she dorie, And there is 
where her morals get all run down, and Whit- 
field’s, too. 

To think of them two, she that was Tirzah Ann 
Allan, and Whitfield Minkley! to think of them 
two! brought up as they had been, with such 
parents and step-parents as they had, settin’ 
under such a preacher as they had always set 
under! to think of them two a-dancin’ ! 

Why if anybody else had told me, if it had 
come through two or three, I would have despised 
the idee of believin’ of it. But it didn’t come 
through anybody ; she owned it up to me herself, 
I couldn't hardly believe my ear, when she told 
me, but I had to. They had parties there every 
evenin’ in the parlor, and Mrs. Skidmore and 
her husband went to ’em, and danced, and so 
they went to ’em, and they danced. I didn’t 
say nothin’ to hurt her feelin’s, her mean looked 
so dretful, and I see she was a-gettin’ her pay 
for her sinfulness, but I groaned loud and 
frequent, while she wus a-tellin’ me of this, 
(entirely unbeknown to me). 

Here was where Whitfield got so lame. He 
never had danced a step before in his life, nor 
Tirzah Ann nuther. But Skidmore and. his wife 
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danced evéry night, and Tirzah Ann, bein’ so 
ambitius, was determined that she and Whitfield 


‘should dance as much as they did, if they fell 


down a-doin’ of it; and not bein’ used to it, it 
almost killed ’em, besides loosenin’ their mussels, 
‘so that it will be weeks and weeks before they 
get as strong and firm as they wus before, and I 
don’t know as they ever will.: When mussels 
get to totterin’, it is almost impossible to get ’em 
as firm as they wus before. But truely they got 
their pay, Whitfield bein’ so tuckered out with 
the rest and recreation he had been a-havin’, it 
lamed him awfully, rheumatiz set in, and he wus 
most bed-rid. And then a base ball hit him, 
when he was a-playin’ ; a base ball hit hinton the 
elbo’, right on the ‘crazy-bone; I s’pose he wus 
most crazy, the pain wus terrible, but the doctor 
says, with care, he may get over it, and use his 
arm agin. At present, it is in a sling. 

It seemed to hurt Tirzah Ann more innardly ; 
it brought on a kind of a weakness. But where 
she got her death blow, (as it ‘were), what 
laid her up, and made her sick a-bed, was goin’ 
in a bathin’, and drinkin’. so much mineral water. 
Ridin’ out on the water was bad for ’em both, as 
I said; made ’em sick as snipes, they were 
dretfully sick every time they went, almost spilt 


. their stomachs. But if she had kep’ on top of 


the water, it would have been better for her, 
sick as she was. But she wasn’t goin’ to have 
Mrs. Skidmore bathe, and she not, not if she got 
drownded in the operation. She was always 
afraid of deep water—dretful. But in she went, 
and got skairt, the minute the water was over 
her ankles; it skairt her so, she had sort o’ 
cramps, and gin up she was a drowndin’, and 
that made it worse for her, and she did crumple 
right down in the water, and would have been 
drownded, if a man hadn’t rescued of her; she 
wus a-sinkin’ for the third time, when he laid 
holt of her hair, and yanked her out. 

But she hain’t got over the fright yet, and I am 
afraid she never will: Whitfield says now, night 
after night, she will jump right up inside of the 
bed, and ketch holt of him, and yell the most 
uneerthly yells he ever, ever ‘heard; and night 
after night, in the dead of night, she will jump 
right over him, onto the floor, thinkin’ she is 
drowndin’ agin; it makes it hard for ’em both, 
dretful. 

The mineral water, they say, told awfully, and 
it went against Tirzah Ann’s stomach so, that she 





because’ Tirzah. Ann couldn’t drink: so much as 
she could.’ And put on airs about it. And 
Tirzah Ann couldn’t stand’ that, so one day, it 
wus the day before she came home, she said to 
hérself that Mrs. Skidmore ishouldn’t have that 
to feel big over no longer, so she drinked down 
five tumblersful, and wus a-tryin’ to get down 
the other two, when she wus’ took sick sudden 
and violent, and I's’pose a ‘sicker: critter never 
lived than she wus. It acted on her like a emetic, 
and she had all the symptoms of billerous colic. 
I s’pose they wus awful skairt about her, and she 
wus skairt about herself; she thought she wus 
a-dyin’, and she made Whitfield promise on a 
Testament to carry her, the next day, to Janes- 
ville, alive or dead. So he wus as good as his 
word, and brought her home, the next day, on 
a bed. 

They got round the house in a day or two, but 
they have been laid up for repairs (as you may 
say,) ever sense. They are sick critters, now, 
both on ’em. Never, never, did I see such awful 
effects from rest and recreation before.’ As they 
both say, one week more rest would have finished 
’em for this world. 

And besides these outside sufferin’s: that are 
plain to be seen, there are innurd hurts that are 
fur worse. Outside bruises and hurts.can be 
reached with arneky and wormwood, ‘but how 
can you bathe a wounded sperit, or rub it’with 
hot flanell? You can’t do it. 

Now, this that I am goin’ to say now, I 
wouldn’t have get round for the world—it' must 
be kept! But seein’ I am on this subject, I feel it 
to be my duty to tell the truth, and the hull truth. 
But it mustn’t go no further: it must be kept. 

“Tirzah Ann didn’t tell this right out to me, but 
I gathered it from little things I heard her and 
Whitfield say, and from what others said who wus 
there. 

If I didn’t feel it to be my bounden duty to 
write the truth, and if it wusn’t for its bein’ a 
solemn warnin’ to them who may have felt a 
hankerin’ towards goin’ off on a trip, I couldn’t 
write out the awful words. But it must be kept. 

I mistrust, and almost know, that Tirzah Ann 
flirted—flirted with a man! You see Mrs. Skid- 
more, wantin” to appear fashionable and genteel, 
flirted with ‘ten, and I know jest as'well as I 
want to know, that Tirzah Ann did, not wantin’ 
to be outdone. 

I know she and Whitfield quarrelled, dretfully, 


couldn’t hardly get down a tumblerful a day ; she for the first time in their lives; that IT had right 
wus always dretful dainty and sort 0’ delicate- {from her own mouth. But she didn’t tell me 
what it wus about; she looked sort o’ sheepish 
and weakin’, and turned the subject, and T hain’t 
one to pump. 


like. But Mrs. Skidmore bein’ so tough, could ; 


drink seven tumblersful right down. And it 
seems she acted sort o’ overbearin’ and haughty, 
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But I s’pose from what they both said to me, 
they came pretty nigh partin’. And I know jest 
as well as if I see it myself, that Tirzah Ann bein’ 
so ambitius, and not wantin’ to be outdone by 
Mrs. Skidmore, went to flirtin’, and I mistrust it 
wus with old Skidmore himself. I know he and 
Whitfield don’t speak. Tirzah Ann never could 
bear him, but I s’pose she wanted to gall Mrs. 
Skidmore. 

Oh, such doin’s, such doin’s! You hain’t no 

‘ 





idee how it worked up Josiah and me, and morti- 
fied us. As I told Josiah that night—after we 
went to bed, we wus a-talkin’ it over—and 
says I: 

«Josiah Allen, what would their morals have 
been, if'they had rested and recreated any longer ?”’ 

And he groaned out, and sayed what galled 
him the worst wus to think of “the money they 
had throwed away.” Says he, ‘it will cramp 
’em for months and months.” And it did. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


BY LAURA VARNER. 


To-morrow, when his vessel sails 
Across the bay, and far away, 
And I have watched till sea and skies 
Have kissed it from my yearning eyes, 
How shall I turn and walk again 
The stern path where my duty lies, 
Unloved, alone; while o’er and o’er, 
The whole world sings a song forlorn, 
A sad refrain, that night and morn 
Is sounding ever in my brain? 
“ Alas, alas! a year is long, 
The sea is deep, the sea is wide; 
The day will never come, with song, 
Which makes sweet Blanche his bride !” 


Last night, through ghostly mists a-lee, 
I saw the gleaming lights ont-shine. 
I wept and shuddered in the gloom, 
While from the treacherous, moaning sea, 
A shadowy phantom seemed to rise, 
And drag his vessel down to doom. 
And o’er the agony of cries, 
That rose above the hungry waves, 





I hear his voice call wild and long; 
And echoing through my tortured brain, 
Its tones sound in that sad refrain, 

“ Alas, alas! a year is long, 

The sea is deep, the sea is wide ; 
The happy day will never dawn, 
Which makes sweet Blanche his bride !” 


To-morrow he will sail away, 
And many days will come and go, 
The flowers will bloom, the birds will sing, 
And hearts be glad; but mine will break. 
The dread suspense will drive me mad— 
To know not, when the mornings’ wake, 
Whether he sees the blessed light, 
Or, in dim dungeons fettered strong, 
Sleeps ‘neath that awful weight of waves, 
That ever whisper day and night: 
“ Alas, alas! a year is long, 
The sea is deep, the sea is wide; 
The happy day will never dawn, 
Which makes sweet Blanche his bride!” 





LOVER 


BY Cc. 


I Lose not one, but two: I lose 

Those I love best. Ah, we may choose 
But God doth will; the ones most dear 
Are parted from us, year by year, 

And those so distant from our hearts 
Walk with us daily. Dread change parts, 
And happy chance unites. Chance! Aye, 
And is it chance? In heaven, they say, 
All marriages are made; we, then, 

Tf it is best, will meet again. 

But, oh, my comforter, my friend, 

You too are gone! Can true love end? 

If those best loved step never more 

Upon the threshold of the door, 

If they forget while our hearts grow 





AND FRIEND. 


PRESTON. 


Clouded and weary with their woe, 

As day by day goes by, and yet 

They send no word; and eyes grow wet 
With many tear drops ; must we think 
That love has died, and turn to drink 
The cup of disappointment? No! 

It lives for ay. Through weal or woe, 
Down deep within her heart my name 
Will be inscribed. She is the same. 
Forget she does not, but the care 

And trials of her new life bear 
Perhaps too hardly on her. Wait, 
True loye is also patient; late 

Is better far than never. Wait. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49, 


CHAPTER IV. “The Dysarts are all poor,’’ said my lady. 

*‘ Miss ExizapetH Dysart—’’ began Terese, as ; ‘‘ The Reverend Eustace had made a love match, 

she sat with Lady Dysart, that evening. and then, having struggled against fate for a 

Her ladyship interposed with a slight lifting of } dozen years, had lost his beautiful, incapable 
her dark brows. wife, who had left him six children.” 

‘Elizabeth?’ she said. ‘When did you see} ‘She was like Elizabeth,” added Lady Dysart, 

Elizabeth ?” ‘and for that reason Eustace is secretly fonder 


“This afternoon,’ Terese answered. ‘Is it } of Elizabeth than of the rest. He likes to see her 
possible that you were not told?” lounging in his study, when he is writing his 
**Quite possible,” returned my lady, drily.} sermons. As to Barbara—but you will know 
** Nobody. stands on ceremony with Elizabeth. It} Barbara soon enough, I have no doubt she will 
is not her-way to demand much attention. She’ call upon you, to-morrow, to see if you are 
comes and goes as the whim seizes her; and she } orthodox.” 
certainly does not come to see me. It is always} And surely enough, the elder Miss Dysart pre- 


Roger she wants.” sented herself the next day. She was as unlike 
‘She wanted Mr. Dysart, this afternoon,” said } her sister as was possible. Terese Defarge found 
Terese. her rather like a brown sparrow. Her eyes were 


«She is not a bashful young lady,” said Lady } brown, her hair was brown, and she was trimly 
Dysart. ‘She is as candid in her exhibition «*} attired in brown, from head to foot. She carried 
sentiment for Roger as if she was six instead} a neat note-book and a choice assortment of 
of twenty. She wanders about after him with } tracts, and evidently regarded Terese only in the 
the most amiable calmness. Sometimes I almost } light of so much possible parochial assistance. 
like her for it, and sometimes I lose patience.”’ ‘« From a speech I heard Elizabeth make, I was 

Naturally Miss Defarge was conscious of some} led to hope we should have something in com- 
slight curiosity, as to what order of sentiment; mon,” she said. ‘She told me you were fond of 
this was, which Miss Elizabeth Dysart cherished } work.” 
for her cousin. It had seemed to her avery in-{ And then she displayed the note-book, which 
nocent and matter-of-fact one. was full of memoranda of visits to be made, and 
“But what a beautiful creature she is,’’ she | tracts to be delivered. ‘‘Take Forbes to task 





remarked, aloud. about his idleness,’’ Terese saw at the head of 
‘¢ Beautiful !’’ echoed Lady Dysart, ‘She is} one page. ‘‘ Read portions of Job to Mrs. Feggs, 
more than beautiful. She is a wonder of good } the next-time she complains of her rheumatism.” 
looks ; and she either knows or cares nothing about “If Elizabeth would help me,” she said, “ we 
them. She is beautiful because she cannot help it; } might accomplish a great deal; but upon that 
and somehow she is always picturesque in untidy } point she is obstinate; and I will say that Eliza- 
fashion. That white merino for instance—” beth is not “ften obstinate. Indolence is her be- 
«She wore it this afternoon,’’ said Terese. } setting sin, however, and the consequence is that 
“Of course she did. Roger once admired it in } the children are left to run wild. She is too lazy 
his unceremonious style, and she has worn it as} to attend to them—and I have not the time to do 
often as possible ever since, And what a rag it ; it. The parish cannot be neglected altogether.” 
would be upon any one else! It hasbeen washed} ‘‘ You are speaking of your father’s children?” 
a score of times, but it falls about her in folds } Terese hinted. 
that are fairly classic; and absurdly out of date} ‘‘ Yes,’”’ producing a lead pencil. ‘* There are 
as it is, one cannot complain of it. It is comfort-} six of us, and the four younger ones are the trial 
able, she says, and easy to put on, and so she } of my life—no regularity, you know, no sense of 
will wear it as long as it will hold together, or } order; and Elizabeth, who might do almost any- 


until oy her it is getting too yellow.” thing with them—they are so unaccountably fond 
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of her—spends half the summer days in lying on } body is safe who comes within our walls.. Don’t 
the grass and telling them fairy tales. But may the very tradespeople know us? Have we spared 
I put you down a list of calls to make ?”’ the poorest of them? Whom can we look in the 

She was doomed to disappointment, however. } face fairly ?”’ 

Terese shook her head. She did not feel herself; But there he stopped, just as suddenly as he 
equal to Forbes and Mrs. Feggs just yet. had begun. 

“Tam afraid I should not select the right por- ‘* What a fool I am,” he soid. ‘What can 
tions of Job,’”’ she said, smiling at Miss Dysart} you know about it—or care? But go’ to the 
from under her eyelashes. ‘And I find there is parsonage, “ see Elizabeth Dysart. She told me 
a great deal to be done at the Court itself. You} to ask you.’ And immediately he marched out 
must excuse me for the present.”’ } of the room, still flushed and fierce. 

Her call ended, Barbara Dysart carried her } Terese found herself flushing, also, a little. 
memorandum-book away, with a slight sense of }  « Hesees and feels, does he?”’ she said. ‘* Well, 
discomfiture. This was something worse than itis a miserable state of affairs, that is true.” 
Elizabeth, she said to herself. Elizabeth was She went to the parsonage, that afternoon, and 
simply incapable, but this Miss Defarge, with her on her way from the gate to the house, was 

| 
3 





air of decision, would certainly have been a} checked by the sound of voices, which drew her 
match for all sorts of parochial difficulties. Even ; attention to a shady corner of the garden, and 
Forbes must have stood before her in a respectful } showed her that she had no need to go further. 
mood. Even Forbes, who was an idle vagabond } Elizabeth Dysart was lying upon the grass, with 
of d atic tendencies, and prone to unpleas- ; four children lounging around her, in eccentric 
ant frankness of speech and manner. but easy attitudes; and the first sentences Terese 

Of the young man Roger, Terese saw very little. } heard were these: 

He*seemed to live a curious, aimless, vagabond ‘< Tf you fan one in that excitable fashion, Lucy, 
life, going out and coming in at whatever hours } I shall certainly be obliged to stop the'story. It 
he chose, and making his dogs and horses his} makes me warm to look at you, and I cannot 
sole companions. If he had others they never } allow myself to be made warm—but immediately 
presented themselves at the Court. For the rest, } the Princess Graziellaspoke to the Ogre, and said— 
he was usually silent, indifferent, and gloomy. } Ah!” breaking off, as she caught sight of Terese, 
Scarcely an addition to any circle, thought } ‘there is Miss Defarge.”’ 

Terese, a little scornfully. In fact, he was some- The four children all scrambled to their feet at 
thing of a trial to her. He was the first of his } once, and stared with four pairs of great eyes, 
species she had encountered, and when—as was } very like Elizabeth’s, and Elizabeth herself rose 
not unfrequently: the case—she found his eyes } slowly, and stood up among the roses, smiling. 
fixed upon her, the unceremonious candor of “Roger,”’ she said, with comfortable com- 
their stare more than half angered her. posure, ‘* Roger told me he would ask you to come.”’ 

*‘Why don’t you go and see Elizabeth Dysart ?”’ She seemed beautifully unconscious of any 
he broke out upon her, sharply, one evening. } irregularity or’ unceremoniousness in the pro- 
“What right have you to sit stitching in the} ceedings, as she re-seated herself on the grass, 
house, and giving yourself no rest? I detest to} in evident expectation that Terese would follow 
see & Woman sew.” her example. 

“That is unfortunate,” returned Terese. In ‘« Stand near Miss Defarge, and fan her, Lucy,” 
fact, one of her first moves towards reform had } she said to the tallest child, adding to her visitor. 
been to attack her pupils’ wardrobes boldly, and } « Lucy is the best fanner among them, when she 
this labor she had been quick enough to observe, } does her best, and it is her turn, this afternoon.’’ 
before this occasion, was regarded by the | “ Her turn?” echoed Terese. 











masculine looker-on with no small disfavor. ‘Yes,’ modding. ** They take it on turns to 
“You have no right td do that,” he said, } fan me; and I pay them in stories and cake. 
pointing to the work-basket at her side. We are all fond of cake, you see, and I am the 
She merely shrugged her shoulders, prettily. only one who dare take it without asking.” 
“It is no .businéss of yours,’ ee Actually, Terese Defarge found herself at a 
irritated and brusqite. loss for something to say. For a few minutes, 
Then, to his companion’s surprise, he began to; she could only remain passive under the fanning, 
stride to and fro across the floor, angrily. - } and feel herself filled with wonder as to what 
“We are a disgrace to our name,’’ he said. } would come next. 
“We sre always imposing on somebody, or} She had not long to wait. It was Roger who 


cheating somebody, or lying to somebody. No-} came next, throwing the gate open with a great 
Vou. LXXVI.—8. 
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swing, and striding across the grass towards 
them, with the air of a visitor who knew where 
to find them, and was not at all used to standing 
upon ceremony. 

Perhaps he had scareely expected to see Terese 
there so soon. At all events, he colored a little 
as he touched his hat, and flung himself down at 
Elizabeth’s feet. 

“So you found your way here,” he said. 

“Tt was not a difficult matter,” Terese 
answered. 

Unconsciously, she began almost to stare at the 
two, as they sat there; he resting upon his elbow, 
and Elizabeth looking down at him, with a lazy, 
affectionate smile. 


Ts he in love with her,’’ Terese was asking { 


herself, ‘“‘or is she in love with him, or is it 
possible that each is in love with the other? I 
should not think so, and yet—” 

And there her speculations stopped, because it 
was not easy to carry them further. Truly, it was 
rather a Curious state of affairs. If there was 
any love-making, it was certainly the goddess 
who made it, and it was made in the most inno- 
cent of unromantic fashions. She unfurled a 
large fan, and fanned Roger with delicious regu- 
larity and gentleness. She bore two reproaches 
on the subject of Kitty’s left hind-foot with 
penitent submission. She even went to the house, 
and brought back to him iced water, when he 
ungratefully complained of the heat, pouring it 
out, and standing before him, with a placidly 
sweet servility, wondrous to Terese Defarge, at 
least. 

In fact, Miss Defarge grew somewhat impatient, 
but her impatience was rather against Roger 
Dysart than against Elizabeth. Her high spirit 
roused itself against his cool readiness to be 
served. She looked on, in silent scorn, and 
‘when she rose to take her departure, her tall, 
slight, black figure seemed to have drawn its 
swaying height to such an increase of tallness, 
‘that Roger Dysart’s eye fell upon her in secret 
dissatisfaction and curiosity. 

She had scarcely expected he would accompany 


ther, but he did, rising almost immediately, and 


bestowing upon Elizabeth a cavalierly, curt 
‘farewell. 

‘**T shall be over again, to-morrow, to look at 
Kitty’s foot,’’ he said, “‘and if that confounded 
fellow hasn’t attended ‘to her, I'll break his 
Having made which gentlemanly obser- 
vation, he strode up to Terese, and walked by 
her side. 

For some time Miss Defarge remained silent. 
It was Roger who found himself obliged to speak 
first, 








“Well,” he said, with sardonic brusqueness, 
‘¢what do you think of us?”’ 

To tell the truth, her mode ‘of reply rather 
startled, and took him aback. She suddenly 
stopped short, and looked him full in the face. 

** Do you always conduct yourself towards Miss 
Elizabeth Dysart as you have done this after- 
noon ?” she asked. 

‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘I suppose I do.” 

“Oh! was her brief, ejaculatory comment; 
and she turned round and walked on. 

He kept pace with her, cutting at the heads of 
the grass with the light switch he held in his 
hand. Presently he spoke, in Lady Dysart’s own 
words : 

‘« We don’t stand on ceremony with Elizabeth,” 
he said. 

‘‘ That is very plain,” returned Terese. 

‘Why should we ?’’ he proceeded. ‘‘ She does 
not care. She would not understand it if we 
did.. If I were ceremonious and polite, she 
would think I was angry with her.”’ 

Terese said nothing. 

“Don’t make a mistake,” he said, working 
himself up into his usual fiery humor. ‘I am 
not so blind as not to see that she is worth a 
dozen more exacting women. Don’t suppose that 
Iam an idiot. She is the best and truest friend 
I have ever had—she is the only friend I have 
ever had—Elizabeth Dysart.” 

“Lady Dysart is your friend,’’ said Terese. 

* Well, perhaps—but not as Elizabeth is. She 
has cared for me ever since she was a baby. She 
began to fetch and carry for me, when she was 
three years old, and she did it because she was 
sweet-tempered enough to like to do it. She is 
faithful and innocent. I like women who are 
faithful and innocent.” 

Again Terese said nothing, and so he went on: 

‘There are things she has done which I can- 
not forget. When my devil of a father used to 
beat and half-starve me, as was a pleasant habit 
of his, she was my only consolation. She used 
to wait among the trees in the park, with the food 
she had saved, until I came to her to rave out my 
rage, and tire myself out. And once, when Sir 
Roderick beat me with his hunting-whip, she ran 
in between us, and stood with her arms around 
my neck, until he was obliged to stop—not be- 
cause she was a child and a girl, but because she 
was not one of his own chattels. She got one cut, 
too, the mark of which she borefor many aday. I 
hope,” uttering the words through his teeth, “to 
pay Sir Roderick for that yet.” 

Then he suddenly lapsed into silence, and the 
rest of their walk was accomplished without the 
exchange of a word. 
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When, they entered the house, however, he 
found something to say. He stopped short in 
the hall, and putting his hand in his pocket, pro- 
duced a letter. 3 

“That is yours,” he said. “I forgot to give; 
it to you this morning.” 

Terese took it, with a little frown, It was in- 
consistent and ungrateful in her, and she could 
not have told why she did it, but she did frown. 
And yet she knew as well what she should find 
inside the envelope, as if she had already opened 
it, and read the first words—words which she 
always found opening such epistles : 

‘‘ My dearest and most precious Terese.” 








CHAPTER V. 


“TI really think,’ wrote Terese, a few days 
later, in answer to this letter, ‘‘ that, however 
slow the process may at present appear, I shall 
in the end accomplish something. The two or 
three wretchedly, incapable, and utterly dishonest 
servants, who are on the place, are beginning to } 
hate me, and I am encouraged by the fact. In 
time, they will be afraid of me—that is, if I give 
them time; but I hope that I shall not be obliged 
to do so. I have faced the lion in his den, or 
rather the lioness in hers, which figure represents 
a certain wicked, slippery, good-looking house- 
keeper, who carries Lady Dysart’s keys, and 
robs her upon every occasion. I suppose there 
is, as I have said before, no real reason why I 
should interfere; but, somehow, the state of 
affairs rouses me, and then I have nothing else 
to do. I believe, also, that I have a kind of 
diplomatic business talent. I think I like to 
economize and manage things, and I have a 
faculty for doing so. That is the French phase 
of my character. My aunt, Madamoiselle Du- 
cloux, used to admire it in me. The fact is, I 
admire it in myself—I pride myself upon it. I 
see at Dysart Court a riotous kind of penury, in 
which everything lies waste and goes to ruin, and } 
then I see resources, and I can’t help feeling 
meddlesome—as if I must do something. I have 
begun by trying to rouse Lady Dysart, and I 
have succeeded so far as to cause her to invest 
me with unlimited power over keys and cupboards. 
The bearding of the lioness was not. pleasant. 
She was so furious, that I thought, once or twice, 
she would have eaten me if she had dared. It 
is my intention to remove her as soon as possible. 
As to the children, I have reached a climax with 
them, and do not think I shall have any more 
trouble. Yesterday, occurred my battle royal 
with Master Hugh Dysart, and it is my opinion 
—yes, I really think that, upon the whole, I 








came off victor. He is a young savage, this 
Master Hugh Dysart, and from the first he has 
continually done all he dared to defy and annoy 
me. But, yesterday, the crisis arrived. He 
brought into the school-room a dog I hate, (and 
secretly stand in fear of); a big, fierce-looking 
creature, belonging to Sir Roderick, and he also 
brought a whip with which he teased it. I 
ordered the dog out, and told him to bring the 
whip to me. He told the dog to remain, and 
refused to bring me the whip. I am afraid of 
the dog, as I tell you, but my temper was stron- 
ger than my fear, so I went to the animal, and 
toék it boldly by its collar, and led it out myself. 
Then I returned to my seat, and commanded my 
young Sir Roderick to come to me, as I had done 
before. The two girls dropped their books, and 
sat and stared at me. I really believe there was 
something in my face which frightened them. 
For fully two minutes the boy sat in his seat, 
laughing at me a horridly wicked laugh, and 
then a sudden passion of fury seemed to seize 
upon him. He sprang up, and ran towards me, 
all at once, and before I could touch him, his 
whip had struck me across my face. 

“You cannot imagine, unless you have once 
received such a blow, what its effect was upon 
me. It is already agreed between us that my 
temper is not a cold one, and between the sting 
and the humiliation, and my perfect conviction 
that my time had come, I will confess it got the 
better of me. In two seconds, I had wrenched 
the whip from. the little animal’s hand, and held 
him with all my strength, and then I beat him— 
and beat him—and beat him! I beat him untij 
I felt that even the amiable Sir Roderick might 
have considered that I had distinguished myself; 
after which exploit I flung him upon the floor, 
broke the whip into half-a-dozen pieces, and 
threw it at him where he lay. 

‘‘ But really it is scarcely fair to fill your letter 
with such agreeable items; suppose, as a more 
pleasant subject, we turn to Major Ponsonley, 
etc., etc.”’ 

The little episode, above related, had indeed 
been an exciting one, and its result was by no 
means @ bad one. Master Hugh Dysart had 
learned a lesson, and his governess profited by 
his acquisition of knowledge. He was conquered 
for the first time. He had been in the habit of 
laughing to scorn the meek spinsters and timorous 
widows who had heretofore vainly endeavored to 
guide the reins of government; but here was a 
combatant, who, insignificant as he had thought 
her, had wrists of steel, and a feminine fire of 
temper as fierce, when roused, as that of his 
sole subjugator, Sir Roderick. 
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Miss Defarge presented herself at dinner, For a minute or so he merely stared cavalierly 
that day, with a ted mark showing itself across} as before, but at length he condescended a 
her clear, dark cheek, and when she caught Roger } remark. 

Dysart looking at it, she felt that she could well; ‘Can you ride?” 
afford the delicious, melting smile she straightway ; ©‘ No,” answered Terese, nonchalantly. 








bestowed upon him. Another cool stare, and then : 

«T have had a little trouble in the school-room,”’ “¢ Are you afraid ?”’ 
she said to him, after the meal was over. “No.” 

The blood leaped to his face, as she knew it He edged a little nearer, with & new and con- 
would. descending expression of interest. 

“If that young devil—”’ he broke forth. « Would you like to try?” 

“Ah,” she said. ‘You have no need to be ‘‘ Why do you ask?” said Terese. 


angry. Iam not; and it is all over comfortably «Because you would like it, and,” as cooly as 
enough. I shall have no more trouble with Mas-} ever. ‘‘I could teach you.” 
ter Hugh Dysart, I think. From to-day he will} ‘Do you think you could?’ asked Terese, 
begin to understand.” quite as coolly. 
But Roger is as furious. ‘‘ Yes, and there is a horse that belongs to me 
“You are not strong enough to have given } in the stable. It’s too gentle,” with some scorn, 
him the thrashing he deserves,’’ he said. “for anything but a woman to ride. Will you 
She looked up at him, laughing and nodding, } try it?” 2 
with thdf significant little flash darting from} Terese looked at him, somewhat curiously. 
under her lashes. ‘* Yes,” she said, at last. 
“*Am T not?” she answered. ‘I think I have “When?” 
been, and at any rate it is all over.”’ ‘¢ To-morrow.” 
It was all over, and as she had prophesied, she} ‘‘ Very well.” And after another pause, and 
had no further trouble. The boy was obedient, } another stare, he disappeared. 
if sullen, and it was evident that in secret he felt The next morning, in passing through the hall, 
something akin to respect for her. She often} Roger Dysart met Terese coming in, evidently 
found him watching her furtively, and after a} from aride. She held a whip in her hand, and 
week or so of perfect indifference of manner, she } wore a habit which she had borrowed from Lady 
changed her tactics. Sheoccasionally vouchsafed Dysart, who had not mounted a horse for years. 
him some trifling extra attention, and at last went } « Where have you been?” he demanded. 
so far as to give him suddenly such a smile as ‘«T have been taking a lesson in riding.”’ 
she now and then bestowed upon very much} He glanced through the door-way, and saw 
older people. The young savage stared at her} Hugh disappearing down the avenue at a tear- 
for a second or so, and then was affected, as the} ing pace, possibly finding it a relief from the 
older ones were—he relented, and stared harder } monotony of a tamer one. 
than ever, but with a new element of ap- ‘““What?” he exclaimed. ‘That imp! Do 
preciation in his stare. He was a bold youngster, you want your neck broken? Why not let me 











and a thorough Dysart, and consequently, even } teach you, if you care to learn?” 

at eight years, feminine fascinations, incompre- ‘You did not offer to do it, and he did,” she 

hensible though they appeared, were not wholly } replied, in some secret triumph. 

lost upon him. “If you are inclined to trust yourself to 4 
That evening, after tea, Terese returned to the } baby—’’ with rough resentment. 

school-room. She had letters to write, and hav- ‘“‘He is not a baby,” she answered. ‘And I 

ing written them, she went and seated herself at} wish I had as firm a seat. He is afraid of 

& large oriel window, which looked out upon the } nothing. - On the whole, I like it, and the fact is, 

fist darkening park. She was in a somewhat}I begin to like him.”” And she went upstairs, 

fanciful humor, and wished to be alone, but be- } laughing. 

fore she had occupied her place very long, she} Before many weeks had passed, her black 

became conscious of & presence near. She { browed, taciturn, young barbarian followed her 

glanced round impatiently, and saw her pupil everywhere. Tact had suggested to her that she 

standing a few paces from her, his back against } should accept his advances, and humor his whim, 

the wall, both his hands in his pockets, his black } and the doing so had been a master stroke. In 

eyes fixed upon her, his evil, handsome, boy. t's silent, and non-effusive fashion, he attached 


face altogether suggestive of something a trifle himself to her, and made himself her attendant 


2 


uncanny. Sand servitor. His manners were by no means 
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of the best, but, at least, he showed a disposition ; time weut on, she saw no sign of her having 
to make himself useful, whenever the opportunity ; been beaten at all. One morning, however, 
presented itself. He even followed her to the} Terese came into the parlor, with an account 
rectory, thereby creating great consternation } book in her hand, and a bunch of keys hanging 
among the inhabitants of that tranquil and } from her waist. 
indolent retreat. ‘* I have sent the housekeeper away,’’ she said. 

“Ts it Hugh you have with you?” said Eliza- ‘‘ Lefton !’’ exclaimed Lady Dysart. ‘‘That was 
beth, opening her lovely eyes in horror. ‘‘ What} a bold stroke, indeed. May I ask how you paid 
are you going to do with him? Do you know he} her the arrears of her wages? To my certain 
will set the whole place by the ears, and terrify } knowledge she has had nothing for a year.” 





the children to death? He once broke Lucy’s ‘*T had some money of my own,’’ said Terese, 

arm, and he half-killed Nina by riding over her } indifferently, ‘‘and I shall save it out of the 

with his pony.” household expenses in a month, holding the 
‘Nevertheless,’ said Terese, ‘‘I think you } management in my own hands.” 

can trust him not to do so now.”’ - ««Then you are going to manage the house, and 
“Then,” said Elizabeth, “it must be true, as; thechildren,too. That is energetic and generous, 

Roger says, that you have worked miracles.’ but I think you will tire of it.” 


And the miracles did not end here. The Terese shook her keys, knitting her forehead, 
restless French blood in Terese Defarge’s veins } reflectively. 
impelled her to deeds more daring still. In “‘Not yet,’’ she replied. ‘‘I am interested. 
three months she had worked wonders in the} It is like playing a difficult, close kind of game.” 


household, and this also almost imperceptibly. As she went out of the room, Lady Dysart 
“Do what you like—anything you like—all } stopped her for a moment. 
you like,’ Lady Dysart had said, when she went “<I have, however, one remark to make,” she 


to her, at the outset of her reforms. ‘If you; said. ‘‘I should not advise you to pay Sir 
think you can improve the state of affairs,’’ with } Roderick’s bills as a rule, or to let him know that 
a shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘ pray do so.” you have ever done it. You would not find it 
Even though she felt some secret admiration } remunerative.”’ 
and respect for the girl, she had not the slightest; In saying that she was interested, and that the 
faith in her ability to do battle with the diffi- ; undertaking was like playing a close kind of 
culties which surrounded her on every side—the } game, Terese had spoken truly. She had never 
obstacles of poverty, and extravagance, sloth, and } confronted so much of difficulty before, and it 
dishonesty. interested and spurred her. She was a clever 
“You will find Sir Roderick’s servants more } economist, and here was need for economy; she 
diffictlt to manage than his children,” she} had a quick eye, and wonderful genius for 
remarked. ‘You cannot beat them, you know. 3 controlling people. She kept her accounts 
For my part, if I was sufficiently interested to} strictly, and made a study of her resources. In 
try to manage them—which I am not—I should } three weeks she knew more of Dysart and its 
be afraid to attempt it.” possibilities than Lady Dysart had learned dur- 
“When I cannot manage them, I shall discharge } ing the whole of her married life. So, at last, 
them,” returned Terese. after thinking the matter over, she matured 
Her ladyship raised her eyebrows, and half- ; mentally two or three very creditable plans, and 
laughed. carried them to no less a person than Roger. 
“They consider themselves Sir Roderick’s ““Why cannot you take charge of Dysart ?’’ she 
private property.” _ said, with cool boldness. 
“Then, ’” answered Terese, smiling also, “I “1?” he answered, sneering bitterly. ‘Do 
must account for them to Sir Roderick, when he you want a new housekeeper ?”’ 
comes.” He had behaved himself rather badly about 
‘As you please,’ said my lady; ‘‘ but, being} her assumption of unpaid labor, and they had 
his wife, I should not care to attempt that either. } accordingly not been on very good terms. His 





ee 








As you are not his wife, you may fare better than } rebellion against fortune unfortunately took the _ 


I should.” form of general impoliteness “and savagely 
She was rather curious to see how Terese} brusque speech. He had even been rude to Lady 

would conduct herself, on finding that she was} Dysart, and to his credit be it spoken, it was his 

beaten, and must relinquish her projects, with } habit to behave well enough towards her. 

an ignominious sense of having been worsted, by Re No,” she returned, in too business-like a 

such inferior and shallow combatants; but as} mood to lose her temper. ‘The one I employ at 
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present pleases me well enough. I mean the 
estate. There is no reason why you should not.” 

*““No reason?’ he burst out, tempestuously. 
‘‘Do you know what you are talking about?” 

‘¢In the abstract,” with perfect gravity. ‘I 
know that there are such people as tenants, and 
that they are either good or bad, and I hear 
continually that your’s are bad, and that they are 
spoiling your land.” 

‘Did you ever hear that better farmers refuse 
to rent their farms from such a landlord as Sir 
Roderick ?” 

‘«T have heard that, too. It seems very easy,” 
drily and indiscreetly, ‘to lay all the blame upon 
Sir Roderick.” 

**Do you think I am to blame? Is it my fault 
that we are a disgraced, beggarly lot?” fiery at 
once. 

‘It is not you who should say that,” said 
Terese. “You are too young, and have too 
much of life before you. And if another person 
said it, you Would not stand passive.” 

She gave him the outline of the plans she had 
pleased herself by forming, and bold though they 
were under the circumstances, there was a 
practical element and an air of probability about 
them. At least, Roger Dysart listened, and 
found his bitter lassitude stirred to some extent. 

*“*We are going to be reformed,” he said, 





An 


grimly, to Elizabeth, that afternoon, as he lay 
upon the grass at her feet. “A little leaven will 
leaven the whole lump.” 

‘Reform !’’ said Elizabeth, shamelessly candid. 
‘That reminds me of Barbara. And if there is 
one thing I hate, it is reform. Reform always 
meéans that you must give up something com. 
fortable, or do’something uncomfortable. Which 
is it in this case?’ 

He related the story of Terese Defarge’s late 
movements, and ended, it is to be regretted, with 
something between a half-groan and a muttered 
oath. It was, however, one of his privileges to 
swear before Elizabeth—as he smoked in her 
presence, and -was not restrained by it from 
flying into a rage. 

“She is right enough,” he said. 
fellow cannot help liking her courage.” 

** Do you like it?” asked Elizabeth. 

*¢ Yes.” 

She heaved a rather long sigh, but not a sigh by 
any means indicative of distress of mind. 

*‘So do I,’”’ she said. ‘I like to sit still, and 
watch her do things. Just imagine her having 
the courage to discharge servants, and add up 
bills. If she lived in France, Roger, and 
belonged to the lower orders, and had that kind 
of spirit, she would be a Communist.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


“And a 





LONG AGO. 





BY LESLIE BURTON. 





Yes, here is the rose, all withered and dry! 
Yet once *twas the daintiest rose that grew; 

And, lifting its beautiful head to the sky, 
Offered up incense pure and true. 

And true and pure was the message it brought 
Straight from a bosom that knew no guile; 

True as the flash of a heaven-born thought, 
And pure as the light of an angel’s smile. 


For this blest flower was chosen apart, 
Most honor to know that might befall ; 
For Cicely placed it over her heart 
That morn, as we sat by the garden wall, 
But the rose was shamed, to such nearness brought, 
And paled at the sight of a face so fair; 
For the tint of the cheek’s pure oval taught 
What color a perfect rose should wear. 


_ And she saw full well, with a strange surprise, 

That the dewy gems on her bosom laid, 

Grew dim at a glance from those radiant eyes, 
Tho’ fit for a kingly diadem made, 

So she folded her petals and hung her head, 
“Oh, why be so cruel, Cicely? See! 

You have stolen the rose’s bloom,” I said, 
“It is dying already—pray, give it me?” 





At first for the rose, then, bolder grown, 
I asked for a gift of greater grace, 

Priceless and precious, and, courage flown, 
Doubted and trembled a moment’s space. 

Then the dewy, dark eyes and the fair young face, 
Bending above me—low at her feet— 

Tenderer grew, as she took from its place 
The rose, and gave it me; token meet 


Of the sweet, warm love that was hers*to know, 
Hers to give, and to hoid till death ; 
Sweet as the redolent sweets that blow 
Out on the breeze with the rose’s breath ; 
And warm as the kisses her full heart knew, 
As she woke in beauty to life and love, 
Pure as her morn-given wreath of dew, 
And sure as her life’s law, written about. 


Long, long ago! But a faint, sweet scent 
Clings to the dry, dead petals yet, 
Rousing my soul from its forced content, 
And waking a sorrow’s untold regret. 
Wait patiently, Rose, yet a little time. 
In the mystical future, perchance, somewhere, 
We shall find our youth and the summer’s prime, 
Safe in her keeping, who waits us there. 
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“LITTLE MISCHIEF.” 





BY SIDNEY TREVOR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘UNE DISCRETION,’’ ETC., ETC. 





“Wat are you doing there, you little} this one was too high-bred and elegant not to be : 


mischief?” 

The door of the rooms were all open, that 
sultry day, at the Hétel L’Impératrice. I could 
see, therefore, across the hall, straight into the 
salon of my opposite neighbor. I had, already, 
heard a drip, drip on the parquet floor, but had 
paid no attention to it, being absorbed in my 
novel. But now a man’s tread, and it seemed a 
familiar one, came along, and a voice, also not 
unfamiliar, spoke, at the same time. 

I looked up, with sudden curiosity. A little 
four-year-old, whose very look and movement 
showed mischief, had a watering-pot in her hand, 
and reaching up on tip-toe, she had been water- 
ing some flowers in a pot, heedless of the fact 
that the water had overflowed, and was running 
all over the floor. 

She put down her watering-pot, and turned 
coolly to the gentleman. 

“Count, give me your cane,” she said, going 
uptohim. ‘T’ve a mind to ride out this fine 
day.” 

‘Behold the cane at your service, little wife. 
But what mischief, I ask again, have you been 
at?” 

‘Never mind,”’ more coolly than ever. ‘No, 
not that cane—the one with the coronet; tell 
your servant to fetch it,’”’ imperiously. 

‘‘ And may I accompany madame, the countess, 
in her ride?” 

‘*No, thanks. You are much too idle. The 
colonel goes with me. He walks more quickly, 
you see, my husband.”’ 

** And you do not kiss me, my little wife ?’’ 

“Tf you Jike. Now give me your hat. Why 
do you wear a white silk scarf over it? It’s very 
ugly.” 

“Are you going to leave me to have a sun- 
stroke, while you coquette with the colonel ?”’ 

‘As he’s younger and handsomer—”’ 

A shout of laughter, from a group of gentle- 
men, who had followed the first one, and now 
surrounded the four-year-old flirt, prevented 
my hearing the conclusion of her frank strictures. 
I had already discovered, in the first of these ar- 
rivals, the handsome Frenchman, whom my aunt 
had carried me off from Fronville to avoid. All 
titled Gauls, with an unknown quantity in place 
of rent-roll, are supposed to be mercenaries, and 














considered, by her, especially dangerous. But 
who was this small imp, who so imperiously 
governed this entire cohort of Spanish and French 
cavaliers? Her shell-like color, and sunny hair 
proclaimed her Anglo-Saxon origin, though her 
Faubourg-St. Germain French betrayed nostrange 
accents, 

She now galloped off, on her impromptu steed, 
out into the hall, and down the stairs, the French 
colonel, and a rather elderly Spanish minister, 
en vacance, being her escort, and obliged by her 
commands to keep up a gentle amble on each 
side, little imagining that any stranger saw them. 
The others followed, immediately, and were soon 
grouped on the terrace, under my window. The 
count, meantime, pretended deep offence. 

“You pout me, my husband?’ she asked, 
delighted. 

«When you make me these open infidelities,”’ 
responds her so-called spouse. 

«‘ Wouldst thou that I conceal them ?”’ says the 
‘¢ Little Mischief,’ merrily. She pays no atten- 
tion to the laugh that greets this sally, but with 
a sudden coquettish change of manner, takes a 
newspaper, and pretends to read. 

«An accident, of the most grave, has happened 
to a monsieur who was in a bad humor, and who 
continues to pout.”” Squinting slily up into the 
count’s face, she sees the corners of his mous- 
tache droop and his eyes twinkle. At the same 
moment, the Spanish minister suggests, courte- 
ously, that his watch is going to play a little air 
—the listening to which has heretofore amused 
the small coquette. She waves him off, without 
looking from her paper, and still gravely reads: 

“‘There is an old, old gentleman, who some- 
times bores Madamoiselle Héléne enormously— 
especially when she adores her husband only.” 

This coup softens even the ‘ husband,’’ who 
hugs the small maid rapturously. Then her 
court beg for kisses. 

‘‘Upon my hand—yes,” she answers, gracious- 
ly. ‘‘I am gure, messieurs, you would not that 
any other gentleman should kiss the lips of your 
wives! Only a husband should do that;” and 
she looks up archly at them, and hugs and fondles 
the count, with tender epithets and pretty 
cajolaries, 

“But what a flirt you are,” she says. “A 
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terrible fellow with the women. Yet why did 
you become so pale, when that tall, red-haired 
thing came into the dining-hall, last night? 
Mon Dieu! isn’t she beautiful?” 

The count suddenly springs up, and departs 
from under my bilcony, with the sprite on his } 
broad shoulder, and so I go away from the 
window. 

Did he get pale at sight of me, for he alone of 
the group had seen me, as he left the room? 
I was too confused to notice. But, oh, how 
could I have known that my ridiculous heart } 
would stand still at the sight of his beautiful 
face again, when I have never met him without 
being warned against his fortune-hunting reputa- 
tion! How handsome he is, as he strides along 
the shore, with the child on his shoulder, his 
uncovered waves of black, soft hair shining in } 
the sun, and his big, silk-fringed eyes lifted, in 
loving laughter, to his little tyrant. ‘Why is 
beauty given into such treacherous hands?’’ I 
say to myself. And why do I regard it, from 
this distance, with a field-glass, instead of keep- 
ing safely at the range of my own rather short 
sight ? 

Thinking this, at last, I resolutely cease gazing, 
and sit on the floor to prevent the possibility of 
a treacherous glance out of the window. 

My aunt is the best of creatures, and has 
married two of her nieces very well. I must 
listen to her, at least, while Iam with her; and 
I can see that she doesn’t despair of me, although 
I am so unfortunately plain. Of course, I could 
marry, with my ten thousand a year, but Lady 
Jenkinson won’t hear of such a thing, without 
genuine love on both sides, she is so old-fashioned. 

‘‘Look at me,” she triumphantly commands. 
‘‘Where will you find a more objectionable and 
discouraging feature, in any case, than my nose? 
Yet a good man loved me with all his big heart. } 
Before my hair turned grey, it was a sort of} 
dirty gingerbread-brown, and always disagreeing 
with my green eyes, till I took to glasses; and} 
yet, I know some one will be glad to meet me in 
heaven, even if I remain as ugly as ever.” 

I felt a sense of indignation at her self- 
criticism, and could have contradicted it heartily. 
She is so good, that I couldn’t bear to hear her 
called hideous, even by herself. 

I look in the glass, just here. 

«My hair, alas!’ [ soliloquize, ‘is a genuine 
ted, and though my eyes are the dark brown 
that goes with red hair, they are a little too 
prominent—what my little brother Regy used 
to call ‘ pop-eyes’—and my too fair skin is given 
to violent and untimely flushing. If mamma 
would have brought me up anywhere but in} 
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Scotland, 1 fancy I should not be conscious of so 
much skeleton. That horrid oatmeal is said to 
create bone. I am sure it does, and nothing else, 
for L-seem to haveimore elbows, and more intru- 
sive angles, than other girls; and my hands, 
though they are, I must admit, very’ beautiful, 
might as well be made of ten sticks, unless it is 
for their use in drawing.” 

I had just arrived at this dismal summary of 
my physical graces and adornments, when I saw, 
in the distance, through my balcony-rail, a very 
pretty woman making her way to the sea, half- 
wrapped in a torchon eloak. A maid held an 
umbrella over her head, in its ‘sailor’s hat and 
oil-silk net, and as the waiting bather took off the 
wrap, he revealed a lovely figure, in pale blue 
flannel, trimmed with quantities of white worsted 
lace, and ending in the smallest pair of full-grown 
feet that I ever saw, in embroidered espadrilles. 

“T don’t think I need concern myself about 
the comte’s following me from Fronville,”’ I said, 
with a sigh, ‘‘when such lovely creatures are 
here before me.” 

I resort again to my marine glass. This 
modern Aphrodite puts on a small, cork belt, and 
then disappears in the sea, to come up, directly, 
on the crest of a big wave, and ride triumphant. 
She floats, she paddles, she plays in the water. 
Meantime, ‘Little Mischief” appears on the 
scene, and sits on the shore, under the same 
umbrella as the maid, whom she seems to know. 

Suddenly we miss the pretty bather for a longer 
time than usual, and I hear a stir in the quiet 
hotel, that denotes equal watchfulness on the 
part of other observers. 

The bath-man disappears in the waves, and, 
strange to say, he also is gone for a long, anxious 
minute, before we see the two, far out, almost in 
the middle of the bay, but on the surface. Some- 
thing must have happened to the lady, for she 
seems exhausted. What can the bath-man be 
doing? He waves an arm in the air. ‘Then he 
and the lady disappear. Great heavens! they 
are drowning. 

I hear a rushing sound across the terrace—I 
run—lean over the balcony—a hatless man is 
plunging through the sand—leaping toward that 
wicked, dangerous, calm-looking sea ! 

He is nearer—nearer—he has reached the shore. 
He plunges in, and also disappears, just as I see 
the two again rise to the surface, and again 
disappear, 

Can he reach them in time? 

What long, steady strokes—each one out of the 
water, in the Spanish manner—which raises his 
beautiful head, and enables him to see where he 
wishes to go. And yet they are so far off, that 
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he never can reach them, before they sink for; the wet, wavy locks clinging close about the 
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the third, and last, time. Even if he does, will 
he, after all that distance, have strength to sus- 
tain the double weight—the two locked together 
—and bring both in—save his life and theirs? 

I don’t know whatIdo. I can’t stay to watch, 
afar off, that last—perhaps final—sinking—that 
triple death. 

I rush from the hétel. I am on the shore, 
with my hair streaming, a long, blue silk robe-de- 
chambre my only dress, my feet in mules, which 
I lose at every step, and a great pointe 4 [ aiguille } 
shawl twisted about my head, for sole protection 
fn the burning sun. 

Some men are in the water. But that floating ; 
head is so far out to sea! How our strained 
eyes look through the hot tubes of our lorgnettes ! 

“Hurrah !”’ cries one of thecrowd. The shout } 
is taken up by the rest. A flash of blue and? 
white, on the surface of the sea, shows that the 
two have risen again. 

But, alas! they disappear once more, and the ; 
solitary head labors on again, in the burning sun, } 
alone. 

Now it, too, is lost ! 

Has he dived? 

For a long, breathless moment, no sound is} 
heard but the soft lapping of the cruel sea. 
I dare not, cannot. look. I turn away, stag- 
gering to where the child stands, now blanched 
and motionless, her two big, wild, tearless eyes } 

fixed seaward. 

I sink down by her, and she puts one, tiny, 
protecting arm about my head, but never stirs 
her eyes, 

Oh, those endless moments ! 

All at once, the child shudders, and I feel her 
quick, baby heart-beats, as she screams out, first 
of them all, ‘‘ There they are! There they are!’’ 

Then comes the loud hurrah from the others, 
“there they are, there they are !”’ 

But would they ever reach the shore? One 
exhausted swimmer to support two, who were 
now utterly powerless, 
such circumstances, make head, in a sea that 
would swamp any boat? 

The child alone seemed to have no fear, For 
quite ten minutes we watched the struggle. The 
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sea was now alive with swimmers hastening to 
the rescue. Then a wild shout told us that the 
foremost had reached the three. 

When a big wave finally brought all in, and 
the women ran to the lady, while the men 
gathered about the bather, who had, it seems, 
been seized with cramp, I could not forbear go- 
ing to that other, who lay there, death-like from 


exhaustion, his lips blue, his eyes closed, ana 


broad Greek head. 

His baby-wife, *‘ Little Mischief,” as I called 
her, had gone away with the rescued lady, her 
mother, whom they were now carrying to the 
hétel. Her maid had been keeping the bath- 
man’s spirit-flask in charge. I borrowed. it of 
her, and put some drops between: the count’s 
white lips. Then I threw a wrap. over him, 
while he waited his turn. 

Ple opened his eyes at this. 

‘‘How lovely you look,” he whispered, as he 
saw me. 

The color flushed to my cheeks. I drew back, 
embarrassed, and yet happy.. The next moment, 
they came to take him away. 

I followed, afar off, with a fluttering heart. AsI 
came back through the deep sand, my blue satin, 
gold-embroidered slippers were a thing of the past, 
ruined by the sea-water ; the lace on my robe was 
full of sea-weeds; and my scarlet tresses were 
waving wildly in the fresh west wind, having 
escaped from the lace which had enfolded them. 

A crowd of dark, hairy, spindle-legged, staring 
Spanish abominations stopped my way, but I 
kept on, holding my head high, as if in full court 
dress, for what did I care, now that I was sure 
of not meeting Monsieur de St. Foix. 

About a half hour after, came a small tap, as 
of a child, at my door. 

‘Enter,’ I cried, and 
came in. 

‘‘Mamma’s_ compliments,’’ she announced, 
soberly, ‘‘and she’s entirely well, but very tired. 
She is to lie in bed. My husband is well, but he 
is obstinate—he won’t let me put him to bed!” 

I agree seriously with her in disgust and as- 
tonishment at his contumacy, and remembering 
I am her hostess for the time, give her small 
ladyship a weak drink, concocted principally of 
orange-flower water, and in this mild orgie we 
grow very intimate. 

‘*May I see your maid do your hair?’ she 
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How could he, under } asks, at last, naively. 


Luckily my mane is all of my own growing, 
or this request would have been embarrassing, 
mademoiselle being at a confiding age. 

“Ts my mamma prettier than you?’ she ques- 
tions, directly. 

“T do not know your mamma, as we only ar- 
rived last night. But I should think she was,” I 
say; and add, “very likely a thousand times 
prettier.” 

‘Then you are not pretty?” 

‘Not at all, my dear.” 

“That’s very funny. Pray, what is a Juno, 
mademoiselle ?”” 
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“Avery grand, tall, beautiful womarm, But 
why do you ask?” 

‘Then for sure,’ she, answers, clapping her 
hands, ** mademoiselle is a grand, tall, beautiful 
woman, for monsieur, the colonel, said. so, last 
night, when he called you a Juno; and my hus- 
band did not contradict; on the contrary, he de- 
voured her with his eyes, which sparkled—oh, 
like the fire !’’ 

The small witch clapped her hands again, and 
danced an impromptu pas seul at this juncture, 
crying y 

** Mademoiselle blushes—she blushes, too!” 
and then suddenly darted off to meet the maid, 
who opened the door, at this instant, and brought 
in my dress. 

“What an adorable costume—chocolate and 
pearl-gray, and with all that lace,’’ exclaimed 
the small doll. ‘‘Isn’t it a pity that I am vowed 
to the Virgin, and can only wear blue and 
white ?”’ 

And then seeing another face—a coal-black 
one:this time—in the dressing-room, and recog- 
nizing her nurse, she knows that her escapade 
is detected, and seeks safety in my arms. 

“If mademoiselle permits, I come to lead 
Mademoiselle Héline to her bath and toilette,” 
says the colored nurse, gently ; and after a little 
persuasion on my part, she goes, promising of 
her own accord to come and ‘‘see me again, 
soon.” 

** Alec, my dear,” says my aunt, coming down 
to breakfast, for all this had happened early in 
the morning, ‘don’t you think this place rather 
dull? I fancy Arcachon, or even Royan, would 
be lovelier.”’ 

Such a dear old humbug! She has seen Hec- 
tor de St. Foix, I am sure, and wants to flee with 
me. 

“But, auntie,” I say, ‘we've hardly been 
here twenty-four hours.’’ 

She looked up suddenly. ‘Did you see the 
drowning—or nearly that—of which I hear? I 
had hoped that you were still in bed,’’ she says, 
gloomily. 

“Yes, I saw it,’’, L answer. ‘‘ Rescue and all. 
The beauty of the lady made it a good cause.” 
And I try to look and speak unconcerned. 

My aunt is deceived by my manner. 

“‘T see, child,” she says, ‘‘ that you are in no 
danger of wasting your—” 

‘«Sweetness on the desert air of French vanity ? 
Don’t think it.” 

*‘And I may be quite at rest?’ asks the kind 
old dear, sniffling a little, as she kisses me. ‘I 
couldn’t bear that you should love, as you are 
capable of doing—and that unworthily.”’ e 


‘‘Don’t fear, only don’t try to deceive me. 
What do you know of those two?” 

‘Only that Basil told Gracieuse that they had 
been a month here; that the lady’s husband 
remains in Paris; that the count is the most 
devoted of cavaliers. People will talk,” she 
adds, deprecatingly, as I look indignant. 

‘Of course, people will talk, and so will coach- 
men and maids, if one lets them,” I say, 
sharply. 

‘““Now, my darling Alec,” pleads Lady 
Jenkinson, her spectacles quite blotty with tears. 
*‘You know that, in your interest, I ought to 
inform myself.” 

‘“‘T beg that, in my interests, no nonsense may 
be committed,’ I say, angrily. ‘Don’t go 
spying about. Am Iso weak and foolish, that 
I cannot be trusted ?” 

“Oh, Alec!’ she says, in a grieved tone. 
This brings me to my senses, and I hug my dear 
old dragon into peace and calm, only stipulating, 
again, that no espionage shall take place. 

On my part I feel no weakness, for have I not 
seen that lovely figure, that sweet face, lying 
against the panting breast of Hector de St. Foix, 
as they were brought ashore? And, after that, 
can I be foolish enough to think he loves me? 

My aunt gave in so completely, that she even 
made no objection to our becoming acquainted 
with ‘Little Mischief’s’” mother, although 
it entailed our meeting frequently, and even 
intimately, Hector de St. Foix. 

At Tréport one makes parties to visit churches, 
drive to rivers. I soon found I had nothing to 
fear from the count’s assiduities. Meantime, 
Mrs. Trevor Walsingham, for that was the name 
of ‘Little Mischief’s’’ mother, seemed a nice 
little soul, alternately kitten-like and sisterly 
with the handsome count. At last, to my pro- 
found surprise, Lady Jenkinson began a decided 
flirtation with her former abomination ! 

She relaxed none of her vigilance over me, 
however, but took her gold-headed cane, and a 
most appalling pair of green goggles into service, 
and never left off walking on the shore at unholy 
hours, deep in conversation with that unhappy 
young man. She even took to moonlight strolls, 
in his abandoned society, and ended by even 
lending herself to be a third, in his flirtation with 
Madame Walsingham. 

I did not find it good, or healthy, for my 
mind, to be near all this. On the other hand, I 
was too proud to beat a retreat, until I could be 














sure that I did not carry with me an incurable 
wound. Surely, the sight of a man’s entire 
devotion to another woman, and that other a 
3 wife and mother, ought, I said, to cure a love 
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wound in the heart of any true woman. And 
yet he seémed so noble in al! his words! “How 
idle to indulge such thoughts,” I said, angrily, 
to myself.” 

All this while, “‘ Little Mischief’ and I were 
becoming the warmest friends, and I had often 
much tronble to prevent that unconscious gossip 
from telling family secrets that she should have 
held sacred. 

“T don’t think my father likes my husband,” 
she began, one day; ‘‘ because, you know, he 
wouldn’t-have run off to Paris, when monsieur 
the count arrived.” 

‘Perhaps papa had business,” I suggested. 

“Tassure you not,’’ asserted my companion, 
firmly. ‘I think he was vexed with little mamma, 
and perhaps with Count Hector. We knew the 
count, you know, at Fronville, and were as 
surprised as he, when he fell on us from the 
heavens here, at Tréport.’’ 

«¢ Will you like some bon-bons?”’ I suggest. 

“Yes, pistache, if Miss Alixe pleases. But 
must I not talk of my papa?’’ 

«I do not know monsieur, your father, you 
remember.”’ 

‘True, poor Miss Alixe, and he is so charming, 
when he don’t put himself in a rage.’ 

I suggest going out on the sands, to avoid 
more family history; and miss walks, in the 
lace-like fringe of the wave-borders, until her 
nurse carries her off wet-footed. I stroll further, 
and round a little point of rock. Then I estab- 
lished myself in a shady hollow, to look out 
toward the glowing west, where the sun is 
folding his violet, gold and crimson robes about 
him, to lie down, and dream of his coy love, the 
pink, cool dawn. 

As a noisy wave retires, and leaves a moment’s 
silence, I hear, as if in my ear, the voice, whose 
mellow tones gives me a dull heartache. The 
voice—it is around the next point of rock—is 
saying: : 

“ Anything more lovely in coloring‘and outline 
I never saw’ 


“You pagan, beauty-lover !’’ interrupts another 
and softer voice. 

“What would you have? Beauty was made 
to make a man’s heart leap with a sense of 
divine possibilities—and when a soul is added—” 

‘* And, oh! it is the dreariest bore of all the 
bores I know to have a friend, who’s lost his 
heart, a short time ago.”” So chants the woman, 
quoting, as prose, Bon Gaultier, to mock her 
adoring companion. 

I rise quickly, and slip quickly away, back to 
the house, before they can change their seats, 
and so, perhaps, meet me. 





Sitting in my balcony, I see the two return 
later, lingering along in the rosy twilight. They 
have somewhere been overtaken by Lady Jenkin- 
son, and thus come homeward, with an air of 
entire respectability, under her chaperonage. 

“TI suppose, if she knew what terms they 
were on, she would not thus countenance the 
affair,” I say to myself, affecting unconcern. 
‘«« Avaunt, cowardly thought! To tell her what 
I overheard, and have her cease td receive them, 
would it help this ignoble heartache of mine?’’ 

But surprises were not an end forme. Hurry- 
ing up from the shore, one afternoon, where we 
had sat later than we knew, we saw, emerging 
from behind a rocky point, and also hastening 
homeward, the tall, graceful, manly form that I 
knew so well. Another turning brought us 
nearly face to face with Mrs. Walsingham, 
nestled in a rock-crevice, and drying her eyes, as 
if after copious tears. Of course, we pretended 
not to have seen her, but I heard my aunt 
mumbling fiercely to herself, “A very bad 
affair,’”’ and made up my mind that, at last, she 
was becoming enlightened. 

But, that very evening, to my surprise, she 
again indulged in a téte-d-ié/e promenade, on the 
verandah, with the count. 

Dear, foolish old thing! Was she hoping to 
touch the feelings of a vain and heartless male 
flirt ? 

I was engaged in getting into Pingit’s last 
effort, in the shape of a dark and light shaded 
green costume, trimmed with a silver embroidered 
lace and chiselled silver buttons, and as I looked 
in the mirror, while the silver chains and 
medallion were adjusted, and the loose belt with 
‘all the kitchen furniture attached’’—according 
to Regy's idea of a modern chdtelaine—I found 
myself thinking that I didn’t look so very horrid, 
after all, in all that shaded green and silver. 
“‘Heigho!’’ I thought, ‘I should like to be fair, 
in a certain pair of dark eyes; that is,” I added, 
remembering myself, ‘if they were not so false 
and foresworn.”’ : 

A knock, and “‘ Mademoiselle Héléne’s compli- 
ments. Can she have the happiness of making 
me a visit?” Before the negro has finished her 
message, the child herself is in my arms. 

“How beautiful you are, how beautiful you 
are,” she exclaims. ‘I am so glad, for 1 bear 
to you the homages of monsieur, the Count de 
St. Foix, and his prayers that you will honor 
him with your charming society for a promenade.” 

She tells this all off on her fingers, like a 
lesson, her little Normandy cap of lace and rib- 
bon keeping time. Then she adds, more natu- 
rally, with many skippings of delight, ‘‘1 am to 
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go also, if Miss Alixe permits, to chaperone you, 
otherwise, it would not be correct, you know.” 

I consent to the walk, with willing heart, alas! 
but mocking pride. 

TI thank Mademoiselle Challoner, from my 
heart,” is the answer to my wordless salutation, 
as the count, miss, and I turn away from the 
hétel. 

The afternoon was waning already, and the 
coolness of approaching sunset made walking a 
‘delight, although I registered a mighty oath, to 
my pride, that this should be my last walk with 
Mrs. Walsingham’s lover. 

Once free of the little town, I made some idle 
remark about the scene, and was surprised that 
my companion vouchsafed me no answer. His 
absence of mind was evident, and increased my 
self-conscious rage. Suddenly he broke the 
silence, taking off his hat, and turning toward 
me a white, agitated face—the great, dark eyes 
troubled, and the scarlet fulness of the under lip 
quivering, 

‘* Miss Challoner, your aunt permits me to ask 
help of you—to ask you to help me, and another 
quite innocent person, out of a false position. 
Only an angel, like yourself, can do it, But to 
ask it costs me the dearest, though the most dar- 
ing hope of my life—but of that I am not here 
to speak—”’ 

“But, my husband, you are not always to 
speak English, you know, because I do not 
comprehend—it is not polite,” urged our small 
chaperon, severely. 

‘*Only for a moment,’”’ pleads her lord and 
master. 


say, and try not to say it coldly, but succeed ill. 

He is evidently chilled. 

‘For myself, I have nothing to ask,’ he 
answers, @ little proudly. Then, softening with 
his theme, he explains the position of affairs, 
and tells me what good I can aid him to do, by 
a certain Quixotism, to which even Lady Jenkin- 
son is a consenting party. I am really shocked 
at the romantic youthfulness of that antiquated 
person’s ideas, and not a little outraged by 
being made party to them; but I consent. Mon- 
sieur de St. Foix thanks me most heartily, and I 
cannot but believe in his earnestness. Then we 
amuse our little companion, and confine ourselves 
to her vernacular; and for some reason, she is 
in great force. We overtake my aunt, on our 
return, and she kisses me, after a few words; 
but the big eyes of little Miss Helen are at their 
widest, when our cavalier also presses his 
moustached lips on my hand. 

We do not say much, by the way, and the 








child flies before us to her mother, whom we find 
waiting for us on the deserted beachjand whis- 
pers in her ears. Mrs. Walsingham comes to 
meet us, and gives me both hands, and kisses 
me on both cheeks, her eyes moist with emotion. 

For some days thence, I was almost constantly 
in the society of the. handsomest. man I ever saw ; 
and I could not think it quite kind in my aunt 
to leave us so often alone, or with only ‘ Little 
Mischief,”’ for,third. It had its good effect, how- 
ever, for I found that St. Foix had a great talent 
for reading aloud, and a wide knowledge of what 
to read. I also read English poetry, and we 
forgot out peculiar position, in eager discussion 
of our favorite author and characters. 

One day, we had been sitting with my aunt, in 
a rocky nook, quite out of sight from shore, and 
had just finished Tennyson’s ‘‘ Guenevere,”’ the 
last sad lines leaving us all full-hearted, when 
‘“‘ Little Mischief’ arrived, running and breath- 
less, and threw herself upon my aunt. 

‘‘Mamma’s compliments, and will you receive 
her? My darling papa has arrived, since two 
hours, atid is expiring to be presented to our 
dear miladi.”’ 

“I come, I fly,’’ suid my aunt, gathering up 
her goggles and stick. ‘‘Are you coming up to 
the house, Alec, my dear ?’’ 

‘« But since papa says that they are betrothed. 
Traitor that thou art,” she said, turning to the 
count, ‘‘ never to have told me that thou shouldst 
take another wife! Go away.’ But some 
thought seemed suddenly to console her. «Of 
course, you will be married, like papa and 
mamma, and there will be a marriage ball—that 


‘Tell me how I can serve you, or yours,”’ I ; will be fine—and I shall have a pretty toilette.” 


” 


‘«Come,’’ said my aunt, to little miss. ‘Let 
us go on ahead ”’ 

When they were out of hearing, Hector de St. 
Foix took my hand in his, and looked pleadingly 
in my face. 

**Tlow good you are!’’ he said, softly. ‘‘ How 
can we thank you?” y 

I do not know what he saw in my disturbed 
face; but he kissed my hand, and) replaced it 
most respectfully ; and then went on in a husky 
voice, with his head turned away, 

“TI think 1 may be allowed to tell you what 
this farce costs me, and to show you how dearly 
I have paid for idle trifling. I beg you to be- 


lieve that it was no more than that, which so 
roused Walsingham’s hot jealousy that he went 
away, leaving his young wife alone, in a new 
place, without acquaintances, and most pointedly 
because of my arrival, I don’t know if I did 
wrong to stay on, but what man could do other- 
wise? Lady Jenkinson’s belief in us, and your 
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adorable goodness, will satisfy Walsingham of the 
absurdity of his suspicions, and convince him 
that the secret of our intimacy, both at Fronville 
and here, was the fact that I could talk to her of 
my love for you, and find full sympathy for my 
hopeless passion—hopeless because of your riches 
and my poverty—and—and—don’t be vexed, 
dear mademoiselle—but it is all true!’’ 

Startled quite out of myself, I only repeat the 
word: 

“True?” 

‘* All entirely true, Miss Challoner, except the 
hope of your love, which is more than ever im- 
possible, since I have been obliged to take part 
in this wretched farce, which it has revolted me 
to continue—since these days, these happy, 
cruel days of playings at a forbidden bliss—”’ 

He had put his arm against the rock, and 
leaned his head on it, his face concealed; and I 
saw his great chest heave with dry sobs. [lis 
other hand hung at his side. For a moment I 
was as if stunned. Then, before I knew it, I 
-had risen, and put both mine within it. 

I shall never forget the start and shiver of his 
whole frame, as my fingers touched his palm, nor 


wn 


yet the soft, surprised look in his eyes, as they 
flashed into the depths of mine—in that instant 
—before he held me close to his loud-beating 
heart. 

“Ts it love, my own? Don’t be pitiful, only,” 
he said, quickly putting me away, and half- 
kneeling, his beautiful, questioning eyes search- 
ing my drooping face. 

I had no words to answer—but—but he was 
satisfied—when I turned to touch his brow with 
my lips. 

Mr. Walsingham proved to be a very impulsive, 
but charming, man, and had given himself, as 
well as his wife, a lesson, in their weeks of 
separation. 

Lady Jenkinson quite prides herself upon this 
third niece’s marriage, of which she is the author ; 
but she often laughs at Hector’s raptures over my 
height, my auburn’ hair, ete., although he seems 
to have persuaded many people to his opinion. 

Mademoiselle Héléne, now a wise little girl of 
eight years, always disputes with my aunt the 
success of the match-making, and Hector says: 

‘‘She did rather break the ice for me, after all, 





the Lirrie Miscuter.”’ 





THE DYING WIFE. 


BY L. 


WILSON. 


“Oan I tell him—what he sees not— 
That I'm dying, day by day? 
Eyes so bright, and cheeks so crimson, 
Surely speak of swift decay. 
But my lips refuse to tell him 
That I'm failing, hour by hour; 
When in all life’s weary gleaning, 
He has found but love’s bright flow’r. 


“ And I know—so surely, surely, 
When the birds all southward fly, 

They will take me out to slumber, 
Underneath the wintry sky. 





But he says in accents tender, 
‘You'll be better, dear wife, soon; 

In the autumn’s quiet twilight, 
After summer’s fervid noon.’ 


“Ah! his hopcfulness is touching, 
And I cannot break the spell. 
For as weeks go by he’ll see it— 
What, to-day, I know so well. 
Then, in all his crushing sorrow, 
Peace and comfort God will send, 
While above my grave the willows, 
In the breezes sway and bend.” 
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AIR CASTLES. 





BY CHARLES 


H. FREER. 





To-n1aut, the August moon is fair, 
And, drifting on the summer skies, 

E’en, o’er my castles, built in air, 
Behold! her burnished glories rise! 


How languidly she feathers o’er 
Each rounded dome and taper‘d spire. 
How deep she floods éach sandal floor 
With shades of proud ambition’s fire. 


Ho! castles grand, and all aflame, 
Aflame with beauty’s golden glare, 


(A cloud bursts on the hill of fame); 
Alas! my castles—where, oh! where? 


The moon has hid her sweet, sad face 
Behind yon cloud, that darkens o’er; 

Still moved, I build, with sturdy face, 
My castles, higher than before. 


4nd when the moon shall shine again, 
More vividly than yet before, 

Her rays shall kiss the fairest stain, 
That castle ever, ever wore. 














MR. WARING’S VISITOR. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT... 


Tue library door opened, and Jonas, the new 
servant, entered, announcing, somewhat pomp- 
ously : 

‘« Mrs. Burton.” 

The announcement was particularly ill-timed, 
for Gilbert Waring was deeply absorbed, in the 
closing paragraphs of a letter, which he was 
writing to one of the learned societies, with which 
he occasionally corresponded. 

Without lifting his eyes from the page, there- 
fore, he said: 

“Come in, Mrs. Burton—glad to see you. 
Please excuse me for a few minutes—this letter 
must go by the afternoon post. Take a seat— 
there’s a newspaper—I know you like a news- 
paper, now and then, [ have nearly finished.” 

Even to utter these words, he did not stop 
writing; and forgot his visitor, until once, when 
he was turning a sheet, the rustle of female 
garments reminded him. Still he did not look 
up, but only said: 

*‘ Just a moment more, Mrs. Burton. Grand- 
son’s family well, I hope. Just a moment!’’ 

Then on dashed his quill again, and he forgot 
the old lady anew; but even if he had remen- 
bered her, he would have reflected that she 
would not be offended. She was the nicest old 
woman in the world; and had been, years and 
years ago, the nurse of Mr. Waring’s sister, 
now long dead. Since then, times had changed 
with her; she had a grandson, who was well to 
do in the world, and her own little farm had 
risen in value, until selling the half of it left her 
with money enough for her few wants. 

The closing sentence was, at last, written, and 
Waring flung down his pen, and said: 

‘Now then! How do you do, Mrs. Burton? 
I was coming to see you, this very day—my first 
visit to anybody—I—” 

He was out of his chair by this time, and 
looking down the pleasant dimness of the room. 
The words died on his lips. 

Small wonder! for there, plain before his sight, 
seated in an easy chair, was not dear old Mrs. 
Burton, in her respectable black silk, close bon- 
net, and so forth, but a lady, still young, 
charmingly attired in' some combination of gray 
and garnet, the model of elegance from head to 
foot, and fixing upon him a pair of the most 
mae 188} dark eyes he had ever encountered. 





“«T—I beg your pardon, madam !’’ he said. 

This apology was answered by a burst of 
laughter, very muscial, and full of enjoyment, 
while the black eyes regarded him steadily, with 
a very mischievous expression. 

‘« Perhaps you think it is I, who ought to beg 
pardon,” said the lady, demurely. 

‘‘IT must have misunderstood the name. I 
—I—thought the servant said Mrs. Burton,” 
stammered Gilbert. Yet he was almost prepared 
to become slightly irritated with the lady for 
that composure which he envied. 

“Tt was the man who misunderstood,’’ said 
she, still with perfect calmness. ‘I told him 
Mrs. Browton. Before I could explain’ my 
errand, he opened the door, and ushered me in, 
under the name you mention. I know old Mrs. 
Burton very well, and a nice old woman she is.”’ 

She began to laugh again, and now Waring 
laughed, too. Her laugh was infectious. Of 
course, it was the best thing he could have done, 
under the circumstances. 

‘IT am quite horrified,’ he exclaimed. “If 
you had spoken—you must have thought me 
very rude—”’ 

“Oh! apologies, if any were necéssary, would 
be due to Mrs, Burton, since you took me for 
her,” interrupted the lady. 

“T knew she would not mind—we are old 
friends,” replied Gilbert, still a good deal dazed. 

‘«T don’t mind either,”’ said she, ‘‘as you have 
offended nobody. Now let me tell you why I 
came, by way of offering an excuse in my turn. 
I have bought a little place, at the other end of 
the village, and next it there’s a pasture-field, 
which, I am told,. belongs to you. I want to 
hire it, if I can, for the needs of my cow and my 
old pony. But your agent would not hear of the 
thing. So, yesterday, I heard you were here for 
a few days, and I have taken the great liberty 
to drive over to see you about it. Now, please 
do let me have the field, won’t you?”’ 

‘Tam sure I shall be delighted,” said Waring, 
utterly at the mercy of the fair petitioner. 
‘* How very stupid of Ames to refuse you!” 

‘Oh, he was very civil!’ returned the little 
lady. ‘‘He only did his duty. Are you very 
busy? Did I disturb you? I know you write, 
for dreadful scientific reviews, too., I can write 
my own name, but that is about all; sometimes I 
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wish I couldn’t do that, when I have to sign it 
toa check to pay for things I have already got 
tired of.” 

Gilbert Waring was a somewhat grave man, as 
befitted the sobering effects of nearly forty years, 
though he was still as handsome as he had been 
at twenty-five. But between the irresistibly 
amusing fashion, in which this speech was uttered, 
and the absurdity of the position, considering the 
manner in which the lady had been received, he 
burst again into a laugh, in which she joined. 

After this, they talked for a few moments about 
the weather, the state of the roads, the beauty of 
the spring, which had been an unusually early 
one; and then Mrs. Browton rose to go. 

“So I may indulge reasonable hopes of having 
the pasture?” she asked. 

«| will see Ames at once,” Mr. Waring replied. 
«Yes, you shall have it.” 

He accompanied his visitor through the 
entrance-hall. They came out on the broad 
verandah, which fronted the mansion—from 
thence a lawn, dotted with old chestnuts, sloped 
precipitously down to the highroad. 

A pony-carriage was driving slowly up and 
down, before the gates; and Waring’s short- 
sighted eyes made out that the charioteer was a 
feminine one. 

“My niece will have begun to wonder what 
has become of me,’’ said Mrs. Browton. ‘TI 
told her I would not be two minutes, but you 
see I did not know I should have to play old 
Mrs. Burton for awhile, before appearing in my 
own character.” 

“T am 80 sorry—”’ 

“Now please don’t be, else I shall think you 
are vexed at my interrupting you, or shocked at 
my assaulting your ogre’s castle. Are you here 
for some time?” 

Waring had fully intended to remain exactly 
a week, when he came up into the country, but 
he must have forgotten that fact, for he said, 
unhesitatingly : 

“Oh! I think so. I have not had a quiet 
season, in my old house, for over two years.” 

‘«So the neighbors have told me, and they tell me 
you are somewhat unsociable when you are here,” 
returned the lady, with one of her infectious 
laughs; ‘now that’s not pretty of you, I am sure. 
They are the nicest people in ‘the world; but a 
trifle dull, and you ought to enliven them, a little, 
when you come back from your travels.” 

“‘T shall certainly begin to mend my manners,” 
Waring answered. ‘May I venture to bring 


you word myself about the field ?”’ 
“Oh! certainly. I live at Elder Cottage. 
The parson comes, the judge comes, and so do all 











the spinsters, so you know I must be respectable. 
Ah! here we are at the gate.” 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ was on the tip of Waring’s 
tongue, but luckily he checked the words in 
season. 

The pony-carriage stopped, and Waring per- 
ceived that the charioteer was not only a woman, 
but a very pretty one, and young. 

‘‘ Have you lost your patience, Agnes ?’’ called 
Mrs. Browton. ‘My niece, Miss Mansfield, 
Mr. Waring.” 

But the pair only exchanged bows, for Mrs. 
Browton kept on talking, as Gilbert helped her 
into the carriage. ‘‘ Agnes, you see the wisdom 
of taking things into one’s own hands. Mr. 
Waring was obliged to promise me the field, after 
my attacking him in his stronghold: Agnes was 
shocked at my going, Mr. Waring. She often is 
shocked at me—but, good heavens! ® woman 
ought to be allowed to do what she pleases, as a 
compensation for being thirty-five. And, oh! 
Agnes, Mr. Waring thought I was Mrs. Burton ; 
wasn’t that a compliment to my pretty new 
bonnet !” 

«You talk so fast, I can’t understand a word,”’ 
said Miss Mansfield, and at the same instant, 
Waring began a disclaimer of the aspersion just 
cast upon him. But Miss Mansfield added: 

“It is not worth while, Mr. Waring. I am 
accustomed to her exaggerations.” 

‘‘How I am treated,” cried Mrs. Browton. 
‘*But, oh! it is eleven o’clock, and I promised 
the rector to be punctual at a meeting. We are 
to have a fair, and goodness knows what all, before 
long, Mr. Waring—see how well you have timed 
your return. Good-bye. Don't forget to come 
and tell me the field is mine.” 

Miss Mansfield bowed. Waring lifted his hat, 
and away drove the little equipage. Waring 
stood gazing after it, in a sort of maze, until it 
disappeared round a little curve in the road. 

Just as he was turning back to the house, up 
came the real Mrs. Burton; and she was able 
and willing to offer copious information, in regard 
to his recent visitor. 

«*She told me she’d been to call on you,” said 
the old woman, with a chuckle. ‘And law, 
Miss Agnes was quite shocked. But Mrs. Brow- 
ton will always do whatever enters her head. 
Not that it would ever be anything out of the 
way, you may be sure. Why, sir; she was o 
Delancey—one of the Livingston Delanceys.”’ 

She spoke this, in a solemn voice, for to be a 
Delancey was equivalent, in that part of the 
world, to what being a prominent member of the 
tribe of Juda might have been among the ancient 
Hebrews. 
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So Mr. Waring heard all about his guest. She 
was a widow, and had been one since three-and- 
twenty. She was not rich, but in easy circum- 
stances; had bought her present home. nearly 
two years previous, and was “hand and glove’ 
with the magnates of the neighborhood, 

** And it’s my belief she manages ’em all, from 
the rector down,’’ pursued Mrs. Burton, confi- 
dentially.. ‘‘ She’s that sort of way with her, you 
can’t say no to her, And with all her fun, a 
head like a lawyer; and kind: she gives, not 
money only, but personal trouble. Ah! poor 
dear, she’s had a good deal of trouble herself, 
first.and last—I knew her when she was a girl.” 

‘“‘It-is surprising, since she is. so sought after, 
that she has remained a widow,” said Waring. 

‘*Never!’’ cried Mrs. Burton, emphatically. 
“People have said she would—I say nothing— 
let em talk. She loved her husband, as girls 
love; and he half broke her heart before he died. 
No, she’s had her lesson. Why, it’s just because 
she means to stay as she is, that she is so easy 
and comfortable with gentlemen—friends, if you 
like, but nothing more !”’ 

The next day Mr. Waring made his appearance 
at Elder Cottage, which was as pretty a flowery, 
tree-embowered nest as could be imagined. 

As he walked up the path, he saw Mrs. Brow- 
ton on the porch, busy tying the tendrils of a 
climbing rose, which had strayed out of bounds. 


She heard his step, and turned to welcome 
him, with a beaming smile, though she did not 
pause in her occupation. 

‘If I drop this branch, I shall never get it just 


right again,’’ said she. ‘I'll be delighted to see 
you as soon as I have tied it fast. Oh, if you 
would just bring that ball of string that lies on the 
chair—and the scissors !”’ 

Then he helped her fasten the recalcitrant 
branch, she talking, all the while, merry non- 
sense, at which he laughed as heartily as he had 
done on the previous day. When the task was 
completed, she said: 

‘Now, come in, and let me show you my 


museum. You have been given the freedom of } 


the dwelling—Agnes says I do that by forcing 
people to work.” 

‘IT am delighted to have earned it,” he 
answered. 

‘«¢ That, of course, means I am to have the field ?”’ 

“Did you, fora moment, doubt that you 
would?” he asked, with a playfulness unusual 
with him. 

“Oh, nol’’, she replied, calmly. ‘After my 
indecorous bearding you in your den, you could 
not well refuse, Agnes scolded me well. I 
made her believe I was going to see Mr. Ames, 


and as he squints, and has a scolding wife, she 
thought that correct enough. But come in, and 
see my birds; Agnes is somewhere about.’ 

She ushered him into a gem ofa drawing-room, 
and showed him her thrushes and flowers. 
Presently’ Miss Mansfield appeared, a little 
stately and, reserved, as was her wont, but very 
amiable and pleasant; and. between them they 
induced Waring to talk a great deal more than 
was his habit; and before: he knew it, his visit 

had grown to. such length that, considering it 
was a first one, he felt:that he had ‘transgressed 
; all rules of etiquette. 
‘Tam so glad you have,”’ said Mrs, Browton, 
when he ventured to hint this. ‘I am always 
sinning against etiquette, and so am glad to meet 
a fellow culprit.” 
How he had come to give the promise, Waring 
could not tell; but he had promised to go and 
see his neighbors, and relinquish the rather sel- 
j fsh seclusion, which he usually maintained in 

the country, He meant to keep his word, and, 
by way of beginning, stopped on his road home, 
to call upon the rector and the judge; and both 
gentlemen were as much surprised as pleased 
thereat, for they had had slight hope that, their 
visits would have been so soon returned, 

He had said, too, that he was going to stay a 
; month—perhaps a couple. He recollected this, 
, after he got home. Well, he needed quiet, after 

so much travel. How still his old house seemed! 

How solemn his library looked, after that bright 

apartment in Elder Cottage, with traces of female 

occupation everywhere visible! How long the 

rest of the day appeared, and how dull it was to 

eat; a solitary repast! Really, since he was to 
stay, he must give occasional dinners ; and then 
; @ vision of garden-parties, which Mrs. Browton 
had declared the shrubberies at the back of his 
house were eminently adapted for, flitted across 
his mind. 

Gilbert Waring had long ceased to think that 
he should ever fall in love and marry, Naturally, 
between eighteen and, twenty-three, he had had 
several boyish fancies, but they came to nothing; 
and since thirty he had looked upon himself as 
an elderly man. He had been kept so busy, be- 
tween his studies and his wanderings, that he 
seldom thought about matrimony, save when, 
now and then, in a pensive mood, some vague 
regret that he was never to know the happiness 
of possessing a home and a family disturbed his 
reveries. But the regret always faded away 
quickly, under the reflection that his life was 
much freer than it could be, if such ties bound 
it. Then he would indulge in mental: reviews of 
} the numerous instances, among his male friends, 
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where life had been quite ruined by marriage ; 
and so he would fortify his soul with the misan- 
thropic arguments, with which bachelors nearing 
forty are prone to dwell on, in order to convince 
themselves that the ‘‘ grapes are sour.” 

A month passed. Waring had given the din- 
ners and the garden-parties, and rendered him- 
self very popular thereby. Young ladies gushed 
about him as ‘an acquisition,’”’ But they had 
accepted, also, the idea that he was already be- 
spoken. It very soon became a settled belief, 
in the neighborhood, that Miss Mansfield made 
the real attraction for Gilbert; and as Agnes was 
a great favorite, even those of her own sex, who 
might naturally feel a disappointment, that the 
eligible bachelor should be so speedily disposed 
of, showed a decent share of Christian forgive- 
ness towards his enslaver. 

Agnes Mansfield was the daughter of an elder 
sister of the widow, and had spent nearly her 
whole life in the south, so that the pair were not 
very well acquainted, when they essayed the ex- 
periment of living together. But as Agnes was 
only twenty-two, she could not well reside alone, 
when the death of her guardian’s wife left her 
somewhat homeless, so she and Mrs. Browton de- 
cided to set up their household gods in company ; 
and the partnership thus far had answered 
admirably. 

Agnes was twenty-four now, and in certain 
respects, so much older than her pretty relative, 
that she rather looked mpon that lady as a 
youthful charge. She scolded her, accordingly, 


petted her, and let her have her own way, as 


everybody else did; for either by coaxing, pout- 
ing or arguing, Mrs. Browton always ended by 
being triumphant. 

Gilbert Waring visited now daily at the house, 
unless when some expedition, or amusement, was 
on foot, which threw the three together; and 
however it may have been with the ladies, to him 
the weeks passed like so many hours. 

The second month began its course, but Waring 
did not speak or think of going away. He 
learned that in August, Mrs. Browton and her 
niece meant to visit Lake George, and he pro- 
posed to himself to remain in his present 
quarters until then. As for his movements 
afterwards—hum !—Lake George certainly was a 
lovely spot, and he had not seen it for some 
years. 

It might have surprised him, as well as others, 
to know how little the pair at Elder Cottage 
talked about him. For all that, he frequently 
occupied Agnes Mansfield’s thoughts. She was 
& very practical young lady, and held, however 


little given to expressing them, clear and pro- 
Vou. LXXVI.—9. 


nounced opinions upon most subjects, her male 
associates included. ‘ 

The second month was half gone, before Mrs. 
Browton began to question, or to know that it 
was necessary to question, herself, as to the 
exact effect, which this new friendship was 
having upon her life. Falling in love, or even 
indulging in any approach to romantic weakness, 
was a thing which she had so long ago made up 
her mind could never happen to her, that when 
she discovered that her acquaintance with Gilbert 
Waring had become of consequence enough to 
render reflection needful, her first sensation 
proved one of profound astonishment. 

What set her thinking at all was overhearing 
some remarks, between two gossips, concerning 
Mr. Waring’s evident liking for Agnes, and 
the probabilities in regard to Miss Mansfield’s 
sentiments towards him. This happened on @ 
certain afternoon, at a meeting of the croquet 
club. Mrs. Browton had hurt her hand, and 
was not playing. When the close of the game 
gave Waring and Agnes leisure to look about for 
her, she had disappeared. One of the indiscreet 
gossips told Miss Mansfield that her aunt had 
declared herself tired of sitting still, and that 
Agnes would find her at home. But Agnes did 
not. Indeed, it was twilight, before Mrs. 
Browton arrived at the house. 

““Why, Mary, I began to think you were 
lost,’’ Agnes said, meeting her in the porch, and 
calling her, as she usually did, by her Christian 
name. 

‘“‘T went for a long walk, and missed my way, 
in Harvey’s Wood,” her aunt answered. 

««And you have overtired yourself. You look 
quite pale and fagged,”’ expostulated Agnes. 

“A little, perhaps. But my tea will set me 
up again,’ Mrs. Browton replied, and began to 
} jest in her ordinary fashion. 

During their meal, Agnes mentioned that Mr. 
Waring had said he was coming over, to bring 
3 some new books, which he had just received. 
; But Mrs. Browton only nodded. She was busy 
cutting a cake. Besides, indeed Mr. Waring’s 
evening appearance was too ordinary a matter to 
require comment. 

«<T must confess to a terrible headache,’’ Mrs. 
Browton said, a little while later. ‘Agnes, I 
believe I shall go to my room, and lie down. If 
I feel better, I will get up, ina hour. But don’t 
call me. I really need a nap.” 

So Agnes let her go. Mary seldom had head- 
aches, but when she did, sleep was the only 
thing to restore her. Miss Mansfield gave this 
information to Mr. Waring, when he strolled in ; 
and sorely disappointed he was, as the young 
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lady perceived ; anxious, too, for Mrs. Browton 
did not appear at all; and Agnes knew her 
aunt’s peculiarities too well, to intrude upon her, 
when she had especially asked to. be left alone. 

And lying on a sofa in her room, with no light 
save that which the moon cast through the half- 
closed curtains, Mary Browton called herself to 
strict account, and felt terribly ashamed, when 
unable to deny certain truths, which presented 
themselves. 

Gilbert Waring had fallen in love with Agnes. 
What could be more natural and fitting? And 
Agnes must care for him. How could she help 
it? Mary knew vaguely that, in early girlhood, 
her niece had had a fancy for some man, even 
been engaged to him. But Agnes had never 
spoken of the matter, and it had been over for 
years. Yes, of course, Waring’s affections would 
meet with a favorable response—had done so, 
doubtless. 

And what ailed her, Mary Browton? She 
must answer that question. Shrink as she might, 
she was too brave and honest, not to do so plainly 
and clearly. The result of her self-examination 
proved that she, Mary, was an idiot—that was 
the word she employed. A middle-aged woman 
—yes, indeed—five-and-thirty, in a few weeks— 
and after so long believing herself sensible, 
practical, she had been dreaming and mooning 
in a regular school-girl fashion! She would not 
go so far as‘to admit that she had loved Gilbert 
Waring; but she had been romantic and silly, 
and now the daylight of reality had roused her 
from her nonsensical dream. Luckily, it was not 
too late. Oh, yes, she should be strong enough ! 
What was it ached and hurt so? Not her heart } 
assuredly—bah! at her age—no, her vanity was 
wounded—nothing more—well, the blow would 
teach her wisdom. 

Then she cried a little, very softly, in the 
gloom, and tried to hope that her tears were those 








her frequent habit, Agnes, from behind a bvok, 
would watch her, occasionally, almost as if she 
suspected her aunt’s state of morbid humiliation, 
and was actually diverted thereby. 

August came, at length, and Mrs. Browton 
was very glad. These weeks had been hard to 
bear, and she was ashamed of having found it so. 
Yet she had no cause for shame; she had borne 
her burden gallantly. Gentler and sweeter she 
seemed to grow; her high spirits were, perhaps, 
a trifle subdued; but that was rather an im- 
provement; her face was a shade thinner, per- 
haps: but that only rendered her prettier; even 
women admitted this, and internally wondered if 
she meant to keep all her life looking like a girl. 

They were going away, and she was glad. 
She was glad, too, that when Waring, summoned 
to town by business, unexpectedly came to say 
good-bye, several people were about, so that she 
did not have to bid him farewell alone. Several 
times, lately, she had feared that he was about to 
confide in her. Some abruptness or hesitation 
in his manner gave rise to the fear. But she 
could not have that yet. Let him wait till he 
had told his story to Agnes. Then she would 
wish them happiness together, and rejoice 
therein. 

Yes, she should be able to heartily rejoice, for 
surely, she had crushed, withered, trampled out 
her own silly fancy. It was dead, quite dead. 
Only the violence, with which she had done the 
work, left her soul a little sore. But that wound 
would soon heal, and life go on as it ought with 
® woman of her age—be cool and prosaic, without 
either vivid joys or acute pains, for she was 
thirty-five—thirty-five ! 

The two relatives had been a week at Lake 
George, when, one day, as they were out walking, 
they came suddenly face to face with a gentleman, 
who, at first, seemed inclined to turn the other 
way. Then he hurried up, and with a very 


of humiliation rather than regret; but before} white, agitated countenance, presented himself 
Agnes stopped at the door, to bid her good night, } to Miss Mansfield’s notice. Agnes appeared very 
she was quite composed. Yes, her head ached } calm and terribly stately, but when she intro- 
still, but it would be over by morning. No, she ; duced the new-comer to her aunt, that lady rec- 
did not want a light: it would hurt her eyes; } ognized the name. Robert Keith was the man to 


she should be quite herself in the morning. 

And so apparently she was, and gay and good- 
natured as ever. But from that time, she man- 
aged unobtrusively to throw Waring and her 
neice together as much as possible; and Waring 
fretted a good deal at numerous changes in their 
daily intercourse, but did not dare to speak; and 
Agnes herself appeared perfectly unconscious 


avhom Agnes had once been engaged. 

When they reached the hotel, some friend 
claimed Mrs. Browton’s attention, and carried 
her off to see her sick baby. More than an hour 
passed before she got back to her rooms. Agnes 
was not there; she sought her down stairs; 
somebody told her that her niece had gone out 
again with Mr. Keith. 


that there was any change. But sometimes, When Agnes did return, she stood before her 
when she and her relative were alone, and that ; aunt, with a face so bright and radiant that Mrs. 
lady would fall into a revery, as somehow was} Browton called out in wonder; but in an instant 
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she knew what had happened: the misunderstand- 
ing between the former lovers had been cleared up. 

“Mary, Mary!’ said Agnes, softly, ‘I’ve a 
long story to tell you.” 

And she knelt beside the sofa, and laid her 
head on Mary’s knee, and told the tale of her 
girlish love—of the rupture caused by a designing 
confidant—of the years since, in which she had 
tried to be content, and how difficult she had 
found it—and now Robert had learned how they 
had both been deceived, and had come back, and 
—and he loved her still—and he was waiting 
down stairs—might he come up? 

Mrs. Browton had sat dumb. The thought of 
Gilbert Waring and his pain surging through the 
confusion in her mind. 

“Agnes, Agnes, what will he do?” she cried, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Heloved you—you must have known 
he loved you. Oh, you trifled with him—I 
would not have believed you could have been so 
wicked !”’ 

“With Robert—why—” 

“Tm not talking of Robert, and you know it! 
Gilbert Waring loves you, and—” 

“Not he!’ Agnes interrupted, indifferently ; 
and when Mary burst forth with renewed re- 
proaches, she said only: ‘You are mistaken— 
we were friends—he could not have deceived 
himself, if he had wished, and—”’ 

They were interrupted by a knock at the 
door. The maid looked in, saying: 

“If you please, ma’am, Mr. Waring wishes to 
know if you can receive him,” 

“« Agnes!’ fairly moaned Mrs. Browton. 

‘You must tell him,”’ she said, and was gone. 

Presently the door opened again, and Gilbert 
Waring entered, and hurried forward eagerly. 
Mary, in her trouble, could find no words, at 
first, wherewith to answer his greetings. He 
seemed no less agitated than she: began sen-} 
tences and did not finish them, and finally asked 
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after Agnes. Then Mrs. Browton burst out cry- 
ing, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
She was doomed to tell the truth, which would 
drive him to despair. 

And man like, Waring was frightened out of 
his senses by her tears; and without knowing 
what he said, plunged into the confession of his 
love; and she, deaf and blind, thought he meant 
Agnes, and interrupted him by moaning: 

“Oh, don’t, don’t! I must tell you—oh, Iam 
so grieved! Oh, Mr. Waring, he has come 
back—Agnes’ old lover, I mean—and they are 
engaged—”’ 

‘Glorious!’ he broke in. “I know Keith 
well—a splendid fellow! He told me his story, 
and I advised him to come here—but I can’t 
think of them, now.” * 

Was she mad? Dreaming? What? Here he 
was, close beside her, holding her hands, and 
saying: 

‘Mary, Mary, can’t you care for me a little? 
I love you so—I have no words—but you must 
have seen—you—” 

She turned so white, that he thought she was 
fainting, and caught her in his arms. She could 
neither struggle, or protest. Lying with her 
head on his shoulder, she slowly got back to 
consciousness, and could hear and understand 
—he loved her—he loved her! 

‘IT thought it was Agnes,” was all she could 
say. 

“Agnes told me you did, and warned me to 
let you think so, until—until—” 

“What ?” 

“TI could teach you to care—do you—has the 
time come ?”’ 

So that evening, four very happy people sat 
together, in the pretty room, and before it ended, 
each of them, with laughing lips, but moist eyes, 
admitted that the blessed season seemed actually 
too beautiful to be real. 
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Or the home T loved so deariy, 
What is left? 

Of my early friends, how nearly 
I’m bereft. 


Plants there are, these hands have tended, 
Now in bloom, 

Shrub and vine in beauty blended, 
But my home: 


Dust and gloom in silence centre, 
With decay ; ? 

Life and joy will never enter, 3 
There to stay. 





Of the ones whose words beguiling 
All our care, 

Turned our faces into smiling— 
None are there. 


“What is left to me but sorrow, 
Pain and care, 
But the hope that some to-morrow 
Finds me where; 
. 


Light and life, and joy forever 
Reign supreme, 

And the glory of our Saviour 
Is the theme. 
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CHAPTER XX. landsmen high up on the rocks, who shouted and 
Tue search for Lord Colgate, dead or alive, } gesticulated vehemently, terrified by the stormy 
was continued all the next day; for the news had } outlook from their high post of observation. 
spread, and the country for twenty miles around } Heedless of this, and resolute in their purpose, 
was startled into painful activity. Men thronged } the fishermen urged their boats into the yawning 
down to the coast from ll directions with wild } abysses of the cavern with that steady courage 
hopes of giving help, or, at least, of learning } that foresees difficulties and conquers them. 
some clear account of a disaster that had filled Hour after hour those boats went in and out 
the whole neighborhood with dismay. through the spectral gloom, examining every 
Before the morning was an hour old, every } dark nook or jagged point that might yield foot- 
boat in the cove was-manned, and scattered like} hold to a human being, struggling for his life, 
storm-birds upon the water. Like storm-birds } but always in vain, until each stout heart grew 
they truly were, after awhile; for after one} faint with lost hope. 
burst of sunshine, the sky clouded over till all its So anxious and absorbing had been the search, 
soft blue was hidden under great drifts of vapor-} that these men were unconscious that the faint 
ous gray, that rolled landward, and settled like a} sough and sob of the tide had turned into hoarse 
roofing of lead, low down upon the sea, that be-} moans; that the waters deepened and whirled 
gan to heave in from the great depths in dark, into eddies, and rushed furiously through the 
sullen waves. depths that no man could fathom, beating the 
At another time, these fishermen would have } stony walls, and lashing the sharp rocks like 





furled their sails, and made haste into the har-} mad creatures, as they went But all at once the 
bor; but no one thought of that now. Men who} meaning of the strange tumult broke upon them 
stood upon the shore could see one or two, that ; with awful significance. They knew that a 
had ventured farthest off, rising or sinking like } storm had raged over the great deep beyond their 
sea-gulls on the waves, while others turned their} knowledge, and was now spending its fury on 


faces landward, and steered for the rocks, with 
the perilous audacity of winged creatures, that 
feared nothing. 


3 
$ 
| the coast. 
} The tenants and strangers, who had gathered 
$ on the cliffs, and along the rocks, watched the 
One thing was certain: if Lord Colgate wes | approaching storm with keen anxiety, that grew 
yet alive, he must be in some cavernous hollow } at last into terrible apprehension. Among them 
of the rocks that honeycombed the coast between were the mothers, wives and little children of 
the cove and the great cliff. The empty skiff had the fishermen, searching for Lord Colgate in 
been found nearest the cove, and to that point} depths more perilous than the bravest of them 
some of the nearest boats were turning. Here} had ever fathomed. As the storm grew and 
the caverns were deep and broken, with shelves } darkened, these poor women wept together, in 
and jagged points, uplifted above tidewater, and, ;} pallid groups; at first whispering their fears, 
in places, beyond all reach of ordinary storm-} then wailing them out, in low cries of distress. 
driven waves. In some of these wild spots the } These swelled, at last, into wild shouts, by which 
earl could have taken shelter when the boat upset. } they madly thought to warn their doomed ones 
It had been impossible to search these caverns } of the awful danger that threatened them. 
thoroughly, in profound darkness; but now a Stout men, whose strength was potent at the 
rescue was possible, for in the day time gleams } plow, but nothing at the oar, joined desperately 
of light penetrated their awful depths, even when } in this frantic cry; knowing well that it could 
the sky was storm-laden. ~ never reach the men underneath, but impelled to 
It was a forlorn hope, so dangerous that men, } the wild effort from a great burst of feeling that 
less used to the sea, would have given it up in} made even those weather-beaten faces white with 
paca a no one suggested retreat save the} sympathy; but as those poor women fell upon 
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their knees, still clinging to their little ones, and 
besought help of God, one of their own number 
stood up in their midst, her great eyes flooded 
with tender compassion, her face firm and white 
as marble. 

“T will go,” she said, in a voice that rang 
sweet and clear through the crowd. ‘‘The dark 
places of the cavern are known to me. Your 
husbands and sons shall have warning.” 

Throwing out her hand toward an old man who 
was passing that way, she called out again: 

“Father, let us go. You and I.” 

Old Winters placed himself by her side, and 
they left the rocks, walking swiftly. 

The women followed them with wild, anxious 
eyes, then looked sadly at each other, shaking 
their heads, and sobbed out: 

“Tt is Huldah; but she is only a woman, and 
the old man—look there; what can he do in a 
storm like that ?”’ 

“They will go down with the rest,’ said 
another, and those who heard knew that the 
woman was right. What boat could live against 
the storm that came swelling in from the great 
outer depths, like battallions routed from a lost 
battle-field? Broken, crowding on each other, 
trampling plumes and banners into foam, the 
waves came heaving forward, terrible in their 
force. In the very face of this tempest, that 
baffled fleet of boats appeared, like a flock of 
birds frightened from their nests in the sea-walls, 
stealing out, one by one, to fight for its life. 

Those on the cliff saw the waves rush upon 
them, hurl them into the air, and plunge them 
deep down into the green gulfs of the waves, as 
that flock of birds might have been tossed and 
buffetted, had it ventured into the awful tumult. 

For a time, it seemed as if every boat must be 
swamped; but the men who handled them were 
brave in their own element, and knew how to 
breast danger, without flinching. 

In one moment, half the little fleet disappeared 
—swallowed up in the abysses of the storm. 
Those on the rocks saw it, and the despairing 
cries of mothers, wives and children rang out in 
one common wail, peircing through all the roar 
and tumult like the sharp rush of an arrow. 
The fishermen heard it, and, nerved to efforts 
that were almost superhuman, breasted the 
waters anew. The very boats seemed to have 
souls; for those that had been hurled deepest 
into the green hollows rose quivering on the next 
wave; plunged out of sight again, and directly 


dumb with intense dread. Then a hoarse shout 
of warning was driven back by the wind. 

One boat, stealing carefully along the base of 
the cliff, was pulled by a woman and an old man. 
Huldah Winters had kept her word. There, in 
the midst of the storm, she was straining every 
nerve to reach the cavern. 

How could she be made to know that her own 
danger was greater than theirs, with those huge 
broken waves hiding the boats from each other? 
In vain they broke into fresh shouts; in vain 
they flung up their arms in vehement warning. 
The woman and the old man kept on their way, 
battling with the waves, all unconscious that the 
men they came to save had escaped from the 
danger of the caverns into the open storm. 

But now another cause of excitement broke 
upon them. In the green transparency of a vast 
wave that came bearing towards the cliff, the out- 
line of a human figure became distinct, entombed, 
as it were, in a moving wall of emerald that 
hurled itself upon the rocks, and broke among 
them in whirlpools of foam. 

In this wreck of waters the body that had been 
so luridly visible, for a moment, was hurled back 
into the path of the boat those two persons were 
keeping up with such brave persistence. Old 
Winters, steadying his oars with one hand, 
reached out the other and seized a fragment of 
the garments already half-torn from the body, 
but it was swept from his grasp and carried off 
toward the little ficet of boats that clustered 
nearer and nearer together in a flight for the 
cove. 








Then it was that old Winters put his boat 
about, and joined in the struggle, thanking God 
that his neighbors had escaped the treacherous 
caverns, and had only the elements to conquer 
in their race for life. 

Huldah, as she pulled at the oars, saw vaguely 
through the brine dashing into her face, that one 
of the boats had rescued that dead body and was 
bearing it away. The people on the rocks saw 
this also, as they watched the steady courage of 
these men, and a whisper ran from lip to lip, 
that another life had been lost, or the storm had 
given up the body of the lost earl. 








CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue boats came in at last, one by one, as those 
brave men could rescue them from the power of 
the storm. Battered, broken-masted, with their 

; sails in rags, they were moored like a flock of 


were seen fathoms off, always with their prows { wounded birds in the cove, which even there 


to the wind, battling toward some place of safety. 


The force of the storm, the struggles of those 


swelled turbulently under their keels. 
The crowd upon the cliffs had followed the 


brave fishermen held the crowd on the rocks } slow progress of the boats, and swarmed to the 
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beach, as they came reeling in from the storm. 
There the women cast themselves down upon 
their knees in the wet sand, sobbing, praying, 
and embracing their children in wild thankful- 
ness that their husbands and fathers had been 
spared. 

As each man came staggering up from his boat, 
exhausted and dripping with sea-brine, those 
grateful creatures rushed lovingly to meet him, 
and shouts rang up from the crowd, as if the 
heroes of some great battle had just won their 
plaudits. 

But as one boat drew up, all this tumult of 
joy was hushed into solemn awe, for there, lying 
under the folds of a wet sail, the body of a man 
was vaguely outlined, and once more whispers 
ran from one pale lip to another, but no one, as 
yet, said aloud: 

‘*TIt is the master of Trevylan—the storm has 
sent him back to us.”’ 

Close by this boat, as if on guard, Lord Belus 
had taken his stand; for he had been first upon 
the cliff that day, and had seen all that passed 
in the struggle which those stout fishermen had 
made against the power of the tempest. With a 
field-glass he had’ seen that dead body hurled 
toward the cliff, thrown back among the waves 
and taken up by the fishermen after old Winters 
had in vain tried to rescue it. 

Those who looked upon the young lord’s face 
that moment might have seen that his anxious 
features began to unlock, and that a strange 
gleam stole into his eyes as he heard the awe- 
stricken whispers of the crowd. 

‘“Keep back,’’ he said, almost rudely, as 
Huldah Winters passed him, and with one foot 
lifted to the prow of the boat, paused impatiently. 
«Neither man nor woman shall touch the body, 
till it is uncovered at Trevylan.”’ 

Huldah turned upon him, her white face 
locked, her eyes full of passionate entreaty. 

«Let me look upon his face,’’ she said. 
must, I must!’’ 

“You!” answered the young man, turning a 
scornful glance on her person, which was full of 
grandeur, even in those garments and the red 
scarf in her hair, now almost black from the salt 
water dripping from it. ‘‘ What right have you 
in this matter?” 

Huldah turned her eyes full upon him. There 
was something in their black depths that beat 
his own insolent gaze. 

“What right, what right,” she said, with a 
strange thrill in her voice. ‘“‘ Why—” 

‘Huldah,” said old Winters, laying his hand 
on her arm, with a sudden pressure that made 
her start, “you are wet—you are cold. 


«ey 


I am 











chilled to the bones, and so stiff, that I cannot 
climb the hill alone. Where is the boy, Keath? 
We are forgetting him.” 

Huldah’s foot dropped from the prow of the 
boat, and she looked around, like one who had 
been suddenly restored to her senses. 

‘“‘Keath,”’ she said, vaguely looking around. 
“He was among those who went to the cavern, 
He was near to us once. Ah, there he comes! 
His boat is the very last, and he is worn out. 
See how his head droops, how his arms give way. 
You are right, father. I had forgotten him 
—almost forgotten myself.”’ 

With one long, yearning look at the figure 
buried under the sail, the woman turned away, 
and, apparently forgetting Lord Belus, went 
down to the brink of the water, and waited for 
the boat that contained her son. John Winters 
leaped ashore, as the boat came in, and, passing 
her without a glance of recognition, lost himself 
in the crowd, where both men and women were 
conversing eagerly, but in suppressed voices. 

‘It is surely the master,’’ said one sorrowful 
man to another. ‘We have counted each man 
as he came in, and none are missing, now that 
Keath and the new gamekeeper are kere. Look 
—it is that tall fellow, with the beard, and there 
is Keath Winters sitting in his boat, like a dazed 
man. No one has told him yet, or he would not 
be so dumb. He loved the earl, and well he 
might; for it was all from his goodness that 
Keath got to be made a gentleman of—” 

‘‘Send some one up to the castle, to prepare 
my mother, and bring down proper conveyance,”’ 
Lord Belus called out, from his station near the 
boat, which he suffered no one to approach. 

‘“«T will go,” answered John Winters, approach- 
ing the young man. 

“Are none of my own people about? I want 
a discreet messenger—one who is acquainted 
with the place,” said the young man, impatiently. 

‘I belong to the place, my lord.” 

“You?” 

‘Yes, my lord. The head keeper will tell you 
as much. No one can perform your orders more 
promptly, if you will honor me with them.” 

«« Ah, you are the new man they mentioned to 
me. Well, my horse is up yonder: mount him, 
and ride to the castle. Tell my lady that the 
body of Lord Colgate is found, and break the 
thing gently—do you understand ?”’ 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“Tell my people to send down a proper 
conveyance, and an escort.” 

«*And you, my lord ?”’ 

“Will wait here, till they come.” 

“It is a terrible day, and this is a sad sight for 
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the fishermen of the cove; for they loved the 
dead lord.” 

“Yes, I know; he was always foolishly indul- 
gent to them.” 

*« With so many of the tenants here, men who 
honored him, it would not be much to form a 
litter, and carry him back to the castle, reverently, 
as we shall pass to the funeral.” 

Lord Belus looked around, drearily, on the 
excited crowd, the turbulent waters, agitated 
even in the sheltered harbor, and again at the 
boat that rocked and swayed under its solemn 
burden. It was an hour of torture he had 
imposed on himself, and the thought of escaping 
it made him forgetful of the liberty taken by his 
new gamekeeper in giving advice, when he should 
have taken orders. 

«‘You may be right,’’ he said, shivering in the 
damp air. ‘It is a terrible business altogether. 
Tell some of the men to form a litter. The 
sooner we relieve the people of this mournful 
sight the better.” 

‘There is a litter ready, up yonder,”’ answered 
the gamekeeper, watching the young man’s face 
with keen scrutiny, as he spoke. ‘The one we 
made for that poor girl, Delia Fitch, who lies up 
yonder, unburied.”’ 

Lord Belus was seized with a shivering fit. 
The gamekeeper was wet in every thread of his 
garments, and his master had confronted nothing 
worse than the keen winds; but one stood 
unshaken on the sands, while the teeth of the 
other were kept. from knocking together by one 
effort of strong will. 

“Bring down the litter,’”’ he urged, with 
desperate iirmness. ‘That it has been already 
in use, makes no difference to the dead. Select 
the best and strongest of our tenants, and see 
that no one presumes to—but I will wait here, 
and give orders myself.” 

When John Winters went through the crowd, 
drenched with salt water till his beard and his 
hair was black with the moisture, he felt perfectly 
safe from recognition, though many an old play- 
mate looked in his face, questioningly, as he fol- 
lowed old Winters and Huldah up to the terrace 
cottage. Directly he came down again, accom- 
panied by the head gamekeeper and two of the 
former tenants. 

Lord: Belus grew white as death, as they 
brought that litter of woven branches, on which 
a tuft of green leaves had not yet begun to 
wither, and placing it on the s nds of the beach, 
lifted the dead, still wrapped irom sight in the 
torn sail, out of the boat, and laid him reverently 
upon it. 

Four stout men, old tenants on the estate, 





raised this solemn burden to their shoulders, and 
bore it up the winding path, in front of old 
Winters’ cottage, to the highway above. 

Here the four men rested, and all but John 
Winters gave place to others, anxious to pay 
reverence to the master they had loved. 

Lord Belus had mounted his horse, and rode 
directly behind this procession, never taking his 
eyes from the shrouded form, or seeming to heed 
which way it was taken. 

The circumstances seemed strange to those 
who thought of it afterward, but the gate to the 
old avenue stood open on its hinges, and John 
Winters, who led the others, turned that way. 
Belus checked his horse sharply, as he saw this, 
and his lips parted, as if to give some counter 
directions; but though he seemed to make an 
effort, no words came, and before he could 
command voice enough for utterance, the litter 
had been carried through the gate. 

Here John Winters gave up his place as bearer, 
and fell back among the tenants, but always 
managed to keep the young lord’s face in view. 

As the procession approached the pool, across 
which the shadow of that blasted tree stretched 
itself, like a huge cross, the young man’s horse 
began to rear, and half wheeled about, as if the 
rider had unconsciously jerked the bit. But the 
animal was brought back with stern force, and a 
look that was almost savage gleamed over that 
handsome face of his rider. 

Along the old avenue, grass-grown and broken 
in places, this most solemn of all funeral pro- 
cessions moved slowly—through the wilderness, 
and up the steep ascent, till it crossed the stone 
bridge, and halted before the keep of the old 
castle. Here Lord Belus got down from his 
horse, and left the animal standing unattended ; 
for no servant was on the alert to take the bridle, 
when it dropped from his hand. 

Over the great door of the keep, a ¢>rgeous 
hatchment, in honor of the old earl cast a blaze 
of color on the sculptured stone work; for out 
of that entrance the lords of Trevylan had, during 
many generations, passed from the castle to the 
tomb. 

At a signal from the new lord, the door was 
slowly flung back on its massive hinges, and with 
uncovered heads the tenants carried their burden 
into the hall of the keep. In the centre of that 
room, where almost regal catafalques had stood, 
and velvet palls had swept the floor, that humble 
bier was placed—a network of rugged branches, 
covered with the coarse gray of an old sail, 
soiled and wet with sea-water. Those stout men 
had loved their lord, and waited reverently, with 
sorrowful countenances, expecting that his fea- 
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tures would be unveiled to them in that ancient 
place; but the new master of Trevylan, who stood 
at the head of the bier, pale and distressed beyond 
the power of speech, waved them back with his 
hand. His face was deathly pale, even to the 
lips, through which his voice came sharp and un- 
natural, as if forced out with a great effort. 

«Let my brother rest so,’’ he said. ‘Much 
as we loved him, no one must see his face till it 
is uncovered by the officers of the law.” 

The tenants looked at each other in solemn 
wonder, To them there was something appalling 
im the mention of the law; but they understood 
their new master’s words as a dismissal, and 
went out one by one, leaving him alone. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

He watched them as they left him, with a wild 
look in his eyes, as if he longed to call them back, 
and save him from that awful solitude. When 
the last had disappeared, he went, almost 
stealthily, down the hall, and closed that ponder- 
ous door, looking around while he drew the iron 
bolts as if he dreaded the scrutiny of two house- 
knights, armed cap-i-pie, that had guarded the 
entrance, as they had done years and years be- 
fore his remembrance, but which seemed to be 
regarding him angrily under their uplifted visors. 

When the door was closed, and the great hall 
made more dim by the excluded light, he moved 
wearily toward a high-backed chair, a spoil from 
the scattered wealth of some cardinal’s palace, 
and fell into it, shaking with the tremulous 
weakness of an old man. 

Thus he sat alone in that vast hall, sur- 
rounded by the ancient memorials of a greatness 
he had courted, ever since he had caught the fires 
of ambition and a greed for gold, from the soul of 
his mother. 

Those house-knights were guarding the castle 
for hir.. Those marvellous old chests, strong as 
iron, and rich with wonderful carvings, held his 
treasures. The pictures looking down from the 
walls were the shadows of men who had been 
proud to bear the coronet that was at last his own. 

His own—but how? 

The young man saw all these things, and knew 
that they were his; but he also saw another 
thing—that rude bier from which the salt drops 
were falling slowly, but. with a noise that seemed 
to fill the room, Shuddering, he turned his face 
to the ebony carving of his chair, and lifting his 
hands, strove to shut out the sight and the sound. 

A movement at the door, a narrow stream of 
light breaking through the shadows, penetrated 
the room. The young man leaped to his feet, 
alert and strong again. 





‘Who is it that dares intrude *gainst my 
orders?’’ he said, in the shrill voice that had 
sharpened his speech all the day. 

Keath Winters did not hesitate at the entrance, 
but passed in between the guarding knights, and 
the two young men stood confronting each other. 

‘¢‘ Belus,” said Keath, in a low, sorrowful 
voice, ‘‘ you and I cannot meet as enemies in the 
presence of the dead.” 

“Enemies! Did it seem like that when I 
offered to help your escape, before suspicion could 
rest on you?” said Belus, with sudden anima- 
tion. ‘ Now it is almost too late.” 

“No, it is never too late for the truth.” 

‘Ah, you are wise to say that—but let us go 
out from the gloom of this place.’’ 

‘‘Not so. You and I can find no more sacred 
spot. Inthe presence of the dead, there can be 
nothing but peace between us.” 

“As you will,” answered Belus, moving toward 
the door, and leaning against one of the bronze 
warriors. ‘You were mad, last night.’ 

“Yes, I was mad to suppose that anything 
human was ever so vile. You could not have 
meant it. The accident drove you wild. That 
is not strange. Had it been me, I should have 
perished with him, or come back demented 
enough to say anything.”’ 

‘Accident. It was an accident. We can 
believe it, but will others? No, Keath, take my 
advice, and leave the place.’ 

Keath Winters drew back. 

“You say this to me, here, Belus, in that 
presence ?”’ 

“If my brother could arise from his bier 
yonder, he would urge the same advice upon 
you; for the honor of his house was dearer to 
him than life. Cannot you understand that?” 

Keath turned his eyes toward that mournful 
heap of gray, and iears rushed into them, hot 
and blinding. 

‘*He loved you,” said Belus. 

“TI know it—I know it.’’ 

‘*No poor lad ever found a more generous 
benefactor.” 

Keath covered his face with both hands, and 
his bosom heaved. 

‘‘Yet,”’ continued Belus, “you would remain 
here, and throw suspicion on the brother he 
loved—on the title he loved. You, the creature 
of his bounty, would, to save yourself from a 
little odium, cast the shadow of suspicion on 
everything he most dearly prized.” 

Those two hands dropped from Keath Winters’ 
face, and he looked earnestly at the young 
templar. 

‘Lord Belus,’”’ he said, at length, in a deep, 
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solemn voice, ‘“‘tell me the truth. That alone 
can help us in this strait. Last night, you said 
terrible things to me.” 

“Last night, I was crazed. The honor of our 
house, the very life of my mother, everything in 
or about Trevylan, seemed dropping into ruin. 
Is it a wonder that I talked—wildly charged you 
at random—threatened where I should have 
persuaded? The events of that one hour were 
enough to madden any one. Even now, I would 
rather lie there, instead of your benefactor and 
mine, than have a doubt cast on one of his name, 
even though the bearer of that name were not 
myself.” 

“ Yes, he loved the good old name,” said Keath, 
with a sad smile; ‘‘a stain upon it would have 
broken his heart.” 

“And it would be so easy to make that 
impossible.” 

“How?” 

“By taking that awful accident on yourself.” 

“« Accident !”’ ! 

« A terrible accident, that might have happened 
to any one but myself, and the world never 
question it.” 

‘But why should the truth be doubted now? 
Why should it ever have been concealed ?”’ 

«« Because I was alone with him, and his death 
makes me master of his title and estate.” 

Keath Winters drew a deep breath. 

“Oh, why did I leave him?” he said. 

“With you it would have been nothing but 
the pain and sorrow of our great loss. To me— 
a Stamford, and his heir—suspicion will cling to 
the grave. With that, what will life become? 
It is a terrible thing, Keath, that the last of a 
noble name should have his forehead stained be- 
fore the coronet touches it. This would have 
been double death to him.” 

Keath looked gloomily toward the bier, and 
his eyes filled. 

‘Ah, if he were only alive to council me. I 
cannot believe that yonder lies all that we shall 
ever see of him—so grand, so kind—” 

“So proud, too,’’ answered Belus; ‘yet, to- 
morrow, his sacred remains must be given to the 
coroner—desecrated by the gaze of strangers.’’ 

‘Oh, that is terrible,” groaned Keath. 

‘His words repeated, his actions criticized in 
the public journals, while I, a Stamford, may be 
disgraced by an arrest.’’ 


Keath turned away, pressing both hands to. 


his forehead. 

“No, Belus, they cannot do that, by an inno- 
cent man,”’ he said, faintly. 

Lord Belus saw his advantage, but before he 
could speak again a noise in the upper end of the 


hall startled both the young men. They looked 
in that direction, and saw a woman moving down 
a staircase that led from the library above. 

“It is my mother,” said Lord Belus. ‘Poor 
lady, this terrible misfortune is killing her !’’ 

“God help us all!’ exclaimed Keath, turning 
away. ‘She will be hurt to find me here. I 
will not stay to wound her.” 

As Lady Colgate came down the hall swiftly, 
and with her black garments trailing the floor, 
Keath left it, passing like a shadow between the 
two house warriors, into the open air. 

When the lady came opposite the bier, she 
drew back, holding out her hands as if to keep 
it from her; then, turning her back upon it, she 
came more slowly toward her son, who did not 
advance a step to meet her. 

‘Is it true? They tell me that it is found,” 
she questioned, looking back over her shoulder, 
fascinated by the thing she dreaded. 

‘Yes, it is true. The storm has done that 
much for us,’”’ he answered. ‘ 

‘Done that much for us, Belus? You speak 
as if it might not prove a calamity.” 

‘*We cannot speak of him here,”’ said Lord 
Belus. ‘That presence—the damp, and all the 
gloom chills one. Come to the library.” 

“And pass that again?’ whispered Lady 
Colgate, drawing back. 

‘Why not? To-morrow you will be compelled 
to face it.” 

«¢ Compelled—how ?”’ 

‘*The coroner will call upon us to identify 
him.” 

‘* A coroner—here—at Trevylan castle ?”’ 

«It cannot be helped—indeed, it is better so.”’ 

‘« And I must look upon his face ?”’ 

“‘That, also, cannot be helped.’’ 

“Then let it be now—I must be prepared. 
The first shock should not come on me in the 
presence of strangers.”’ 

The young man aroused his own half-subdued 
courage when he saw the fire come back to his 
mother’s face. She was one of those persons 
who seize upon the inevitable at once. The 
thing she could not force upon herself was patient 
waiting for a pain that must come. 

‘¢ Mother, you are brave,” he said, taking her 
hand. ‘I begin to know you again. We will 
look upon our old enemy together. Strange, 
isn’t it, that an uncouth heap like that could 
have stood between us and Trevylan even for one 
month? Come, now, are you ready ?”’ 

The woman’s hand was cold as ice; but she 
moved firmly toward the centre of the hall, and 
observing that Belus hesitated, stooped down and 





lifted the sail from the dead face it had covered. 
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Lord Belus started back. No wonder—for the 
storm had done its awful work on that poor body 
during the hours it had been hurled and beaten 
among the rocks. 

The woman grew faint. Still she would not 
yield to the weakness, or turn her eyes away, but 
fastened them keenly on those swollen and dis- 
torted features as if she were striving to recognize 
them line by line. , 

Directly, the young man drew close to. her 
side; a look of absolute terror had come to his 
deadly white face. He seemed to be nearer 
fainting than the lady had been. She turned 
her eyes upon him, questioningly. 

‘*He is greatly changed,’’ she said, ‘I did 
not think that a few hours could do so much.” 

‘“¢Come away into the library—come away !”’ 

The young man was terribly agitated; his 
voice shook, and his hands trembled, as he drew 
the old sail back to its place. 

Lady Colgate looked on her son in some amaze- 
ment; she had never seen him so disturbed, in 
her life, before. 

Yes,” she said, ‘‘ we had better be anywhere 
than here;’”’ and with a slow step, still forcing 
herself into an appearance of composure, she 
moved toward the door. 


CHAPTER. XXIII. 

Tue old castle library remained just as Lord 
Colgate had left it. The great ebony table was 
seattered over with books and papers. Across 
the base of the massive, silver inkstand lay the 
pen he had used only a few moments before Lord 
Belus, in what seemed the excitement of antici- 
pated pleasure, invited him to that fatal sail. 
The old easy-chair, which he had simply pushed 
back on leaving the table, seemed to invite occu- 
pation. Neither of those persons approached 
it when they entered the room; but moved across 
the floor, and stood in the deep recess of a win- 
dow sunk deep in the wall. 

‘* Now, tell me why it’ is that the finding of 
Lord Colgate gives you no uneasiness. It was 
the thing I most dreaded.” ; 

“And the thing I most looked for. Without 
that it might have been years before Trevylan or 
the title could have been ours in full possession ; 
for we should have no proof of his death.” 

Ah! I had not thought of that.’ 

‘No; one cannot think of everything—but 
now this point is settled. You and I have both 
seen his face.” 

The woman did not answer; her mind seemed 
wandering. ‘ 

**We are his nearest relatives,’ she said, at 
last. 





The young man tried to smile. 

‘So near, mother, that after the poor remains 
we have looked upon are laid in the tomb, down 
yonder, no power on earth can question our 
rights here. _ You will be mistress of Trevylan, 
and I earl of Colgate.”’ 

The woman turned her gloomy eyes on that 
young face, and slowly shook her head, as if her 
soul were already troubled with doubts—for was 
he not lord of all? 

‘You doubt me?’ 

‘‘No,” she answered. “I will not permit 
myself to doubt; but tell me more. If the body, 
down yonder, had not been found, there would 
have been trouble about the inheritance. Did 
you say that?” 

‘There would have been great delay, at least.’’ 

‘«But that will be settled to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes, mother, if you are as firm then as you 
have been now.” 

‘*Why should anyone doubt that? The first 
shock is over. I shall be calm to-morrow.” 

The young man took her hand and wrung it. 

«That is, you will be yourself. I ask no more 
of fate.” 

They came out of the recess, and stood near 
the table on which so many things were lying 
that might remind them of the man whose death 
they had so coldly discussed. Among them was 
a letter, just sealed with wax—such as Lord Col- 
gate was in the old-fashioned habit of using—and 
near it a half-burned taper and some other 
trifles, such as usually litter a writing-table much 
in use. To one of these Lady Colgate pointed, 
with a strange smile. A flash of swift intelli- 
gence answered the smile, and Belus reached out 
his hand. 

She started forward, and eagerly touched his 

arm. 
“Do not touch the letter; it is the last he 
ever wrote. Everything here must be as he left 
it. Ah! Now come away, and lock the door. 
No one must enter this room again, until the 
people you tell me of have seen it.’’ 

Nothing more passed between those two. 
They parted outside of the library; the lady 
passing toward her apartments, through the old 
castle, and her son hurrying down the staircase 
that led to the lower hall, where the dead was 
lying. 

Meanwhile, Keath Winters made his way into 
the park, so disturbed by his interview with 
Lord Belus, that he scarcely knew which way to 
turn. After crossing the stone bridge, he kept 
along the path that threaded the brink of the 
stream, unconscious where it was leading him, 
and so troubled with thought, that he saw 
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nothing of the beautiful growth of ferns and 
wild flowers trampled under his feet, 

But a distant view of the rustic pavillion came 
upon him, with a shock of remembrance. The 
last time he had visited that pretty building, 
Stella Winchester had greeted him, from the 
balcony, and, he had been told since, that Delia 
Fitch, hidden somewhere in the undergrowth, 
had watched them, jealously, as their hands 
clasped over the railing. 

Now Delia was dead. In her reckless jealousy, 
perhaps, thrown away her young life, because of 
his homage to this other fair girl, to whom his 
whole being had gone forth in passionate devotion. 
Keath stood still, in a curve of the path, resolved 
to avoid that fatal spot, when he saw a flutter of 
female garments through the green of the leaves, 
and knew that Stella was coming down the foot- 
path which he had hesitated to follow. She was 
walking, very slowly, with her head bent, and 
her hands falling listlessly downward. 

Keath waited. It seemed an age to him since 
he had parted with her, in the shadows of the 
park, before all this trouble came upon him—an 
age, yet less than two days had intervened, days 
filled with such strange things, such tragedies, 
as shock the memory through a whole lifetime. 

Stella was close to him, when she lifted her 
eyes, and saw Keath standing there, so changed 
—so sorrowful of countenance—that she would 
hardly have recognized him for the joyous young 
fellow who had parted with her, only two days 
before, but for the sad events which had plunged 
80 many into grief. Seeing him, she came for- 
ward, with both hands extended, and a faint 
smile on her lips. 

“Oh, Keath, it is such happiness to meet you— 
cuch a comfort, I meant to say—for how can any 
of us ever be happy again, now that he is gone ?”’ 

Keath took the two fair hands she held out to 
him, and kissed them, reverently. 

‘Oh, Stella—oh, Miss Winchester, this is the 
first bright moment that I have known sirice we 
parted, only a little while ago—yet so long—so 
long.” 

“Oh, Keath, how pale you look—how more 
than sad—my heart aches for you.” 

“It may well ache, my beloved—do not check 
me; I must say this once more, though we never, 
never, meet again.” 

“‘Never meet again! Oh, Keath, how wildly 
you talk! What is there in the wide world that 
can prevent our meeting, if we wish it?” 

“T cannot tell. God help me! it is impossible 
for to say one moment what may come the next. 
I do not know where to turn—how to act. Oh! 
Stella, Stella, it may be that, in doing right, I 





shall drag your sweet name down to the dust. 
I would rather die than that.” 

The girl took his hand in hers, and pressed 
her lips upon it, in a sweet outburst of sympathy. 

‘‘ Nothing that you can find best to.say or do 
can ever harm me, Keath. Do not think of that 
one moment. I could bear anything—almost 
death itself—if it came from you, and because of 
your love for me.”’ 

“ My poor girl—my angel. Oh! Stella, Stella, 
this is the only bit of heaven left to me—must I 
give it up.” 

She lifted her sweet eyes to his face, and smiled. 

‘‘ He—my guardian—consented that we should 
love each other—it was his wish—his last wish, 
perhaps. Who then shall prevent it?” 

‘Ah! my poor darling, you do not know.” 

“‘Do not know, Keath; but this I do know. 
There is not power enough in England to separate 
us so long as we love each other. This may seem 
bold and forward, but you are in trouble, and I 
cannot help it.” 

The girl spoke with enthusiasm, but it failed 
to inspire Keath Winters. He knew the obstacles 
that would henceforward lie in his path, and her 
very hopefulness filled him with gloom. 

‘With my guardian’s sanction, who shall say 
that I may not be free to choose for myself? No 
other person has authority over me,’’ Stella con- 
tinued, following her own line of thought. ‘The 
people are out yet. He will be found, and 
then—” 

‘¢Oh, Stella, Stella, he is found !’’ 

The girl’s face took one flash of joy, then 
clouded over suddenly; for she was looking on 
Keath’s face, and saw that there was no hope in 
the news. 

“‘He is found?” she faltered. “How?” 

“He is lying dead, down yonder, in the old 
keep !”” 

‘Lying dead—our friend, our only friend— 
where was he found ?”’ 

Keath forced himself to explain. : 

When fully assured of the calamity that had 
befallen them, Stella was overwhelmed. In the 
hopefulness of youth, she had refused to believe 
that any real harm could have reached her guar- 
dian, and the certainty that she would never see 
him more came upon her with terrible force. 

«Tell me, tell me, Keath; I have not seen you 
for a single moment since we parted, that night— 
tell me how Lord Colgate came to his death.’ 

“T cannot tell. I abandoned him to his fate 
on the wharf—I, who should have died rather 
than leave him to the chance of accident for a 
single moment. 

Stella looked at Keath earnestly. . 
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‘You were not with him—TI know that. Who 
was?’ 

“Do not ask me. I may be doing harm.” 

“He was kinder to me than any person that 
ever lived.” 

‘But with all his kindness, a proud man, as 
the father was before him—one who would have 
felt a stain upon the old name as something worse 
than death.” 

** Ah, Keath, who would not? The grand old 
name that has descended so many, many years 
without a shadow of reproach.” 

True, true. What am I compared to that?” 

** You speak low—I did not hear you, Keath.” 

“That is because I have not courage to tell 
you that this great calamity has swept away all 
the wild, sweet hopes that my benefactor encour- 
aged and fostered, when it was made known to 
him that I dared to love you. Now all is over.” 

“« Keath !”” 

“JT dare not claim anything but your com- 
passion.” 

‘Compassion from me? Have I not said that 
no power on earth could part us?’ 

“ Not even disgrace, Stella ?”’ 

“ Disgrace?’ repeated the girl, smiling in dis- 
dain of the words. ‘‘ That can never reach you. 
I would as soon connect dishonor with a 
Stamford !”’ 

“The honor of a fisherman’s son does not 
count for much; that of a Stamford should be 
immortal, as the man who lies down yonder 
would have kept it. Stella, I could not save Lord 
Colgate’s life, but there is something left that I 
can do.” 

“Keath, Keath, you frighten me! There is 
something on your mind that threatens peril to 
our love.” * 

“Peril, dear one? if it were only that some 
ray of hope might be left; but now there is 
nothing left for us but an eternal parting.” 

The young man held out his arms, as he spoke, 
and seemed as if he would have drawn that 
pale young creature to his heart, in the madness 
of its great love. 

“Not in farewell, but because he gave us to 
each other, and, though an angel in heaven, will 
yet watch over us,’”’ she said, yielding herself to 
that half-offered embrace. For one moment, her 
head rested on his bosom, her arms trembled 
around him, and her lips gave back his sorrowful 
kisses. 

«To-morrow, I shall see you again,”’ she said, 
looking wistfully into his face. ‘You will not 
forget that.’’ 

“God only knows what may happen, to- 
morrow,” he answered; “‘ but come what may, 





remember this. Till the breath leaves my body, 
I shall love you.” 

The girl smiled. With that sweet assurance, 
how could she give herself up entirely to 
unhappiness ? us the two parted, and slowly 
wandered away from each other. One keeping the 
course of the stream that led him through the wil- 
derness, not caring where he went, so long as the 
solitude was deep enough; the young lady moving 
toward the modern portion of Trevylan. There 
she found Lady Colgate, walking up and down 
the great front terrace, her black garments con- 
trasting in weird effect with the glow of roses that 
wreathed themselves in clusters around the balus- 
trades, and showered their leaves to the turf below, 
whenever a gust from the storm swept over them. 
Two royal peacocks gave the gorgeous splendor 
of their plumage to the fitful sunshine that was 
chasing back the clouds. One, perched on a great 
stone vase, croaked out his delight that the tem- 
pest had subsided, and pecked at the wet flowers 
that overran the vase, with such vigorous delight, 
that he sometimes tore them up by the roots. 

The other moved to and fro on the terrace, 
sweeping the marble pavement with his half- 
spread train, with the dignity of a monarch 
taking the air. This strange creature seemed to 
be measuring his pace with that of the lady, for 
a time; but seeing Stella Winchester as she came 
up the terrace, his feathers fluttered into a half- 
moon, and he went forward to meet her, croaking 
a friendly welcome. She paused a moment to 
smooth his beautiful crest with her hand, while 
her eyes were turned on the lady moving slowly 
among all those bright things, like a cloud. 

All at once, the lady seemed to become conscious 
of her presence, and came toward her. 

‘You have been out. You do not know what 
lies in the old keep—a sad, weary sight it is for 
all of us. It is hard that I should be the first to 
tell you—but—” 

‘‘T know, I know,” answered Stella, with tears 
in hereyes. ‘The best friend I ever had is dead.” 

‘“‘No, you must not say that. The loss will 
fall terribly on the whole household, but less 
upon you than others. You who are so beloved 
by every one.” 

The lady held out her hand, as she said this, 
and took that of Stella, fixing her large, wild 
eyes on the girl, as if her thoughts were some- 
where else, and her wordsspoken at random. A 
footstep coming up the great stone steps made 
her start, and clasp the little hand in hers, with 
fingers that seemed turning to ice. 

‘It is my son,” she said, ‘Go, now. It is 
my son—go, now—go.” 
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He came into the great farm kitchen, after 
stamping the snow from his boots, and sat down, 
dejectedly. 

“Tt is all over,”’ he said. ‘I can’t borrow the 
money ; and the mortgage will be foreclosed.” 

“‘When is it to be?” asked his wife, in a 
choked voice. 

“In about a month. God help us!’ He 
looked wearily around the room, and added, “ It 
is not a very luxurious home, but it is a comfort- 
able one. Our children were born here; our 
little May died here. To have to give it up, 
after all these years—is—is—hard.”’ 

Mrs. Howard came, and laid her hand softly 
on her husband’s shoulder ; but when she tried 
to speak, she could not for her tears. 

‘* For twenty years, wife,’ he said, “you and 
I have worked, from morning till night; we 
have pinched and saved; we have denied our- 
selves and children continuously. None of our 
earnings have gone in riotous living. We hoped 
that when we reached middle-age, we might have 
a house of our own over our heads. We would } 
have had it, too,’ he added, catching his breath, 
“if it hadn’t been for draining those meadows, 
and for the fire that burnt down the barn, so 
soon after. To pay for these, I had to put the 
mortgage on the farm—” 

«Yes, I know, James,” interrupting. 

‘‘ Since then, we have pinched more than ever, 
and worked harder and harder.” 

“God knows we have.” ‘ 

‘“‘ And if we could only get time, we might yet 
struggle through. But everything seems to be 
against us. The times are the hardest known in 
all my life, and the farm, I am told, will not 
bring more than ‘the mortgage, which is just half; 
what it cost us.” 

‘‘Yet it was never in better condition, never 
really more valuable.” 

“T don’t want to speak hardly of Mr. Jones, 
who holds the mortgage,’ said Mr. Howard, 
after a pause, “‘but everybody says his father 
got rich before him, by lending money on farms, 
when prices were high, and foreclosing, when 
prices were low. What the father did, the son 
is doing. It may be right, but I can’t see it.” 

“And how are we to live?’’ said the wife, 
hesitatingly. 

“T shall have to go out as a common farm 
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hand. We'll find some sort of a hovel, I suppose, 
to take refuge in.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for the children, I shouldn’t 
care,” said the wife; and then she broke down, 
and sobbed wildly. 

‘Let us hope till the last,” answered the 
husband, soothingly. ‘Cheer up, dear. It is 
always darkest just before the dawn.’’ And he 
drew her to him, and kissed her tenderly. 

But, alas! the dawn never came for them. 
What James Howard had foreseen occurred only 
too soon. The few friends he possessed were, 
like himself, comparatively poor, and unable to 
assist him. Many of them, indeed, were strai- 
tened themselves, and even threatened with 
foreclosure. The day of the sale arrived, there- 
fore, without any provision to meet the claim. 

It was a bitter, wintry morning, one of the 
coldest of the year, and very few persons, conse- 
quently, were present at the vendu. There was 
no bidder but the agent of Mr. Jones, who got 
the property, as he had expected and designed, 
for the amount of the mortgage. 

When it was all over, and the few household 
goods, which the law allowed the debtor to keep, 
had been packed in a cart, that one of the 
neighbors lent for the purpose, the exiled family 
took their way to their new habitation. This 
was an old log hut, filled in with clay, witch had 
been built many years before, and having 
remained without. a tenant for nearly half a 
generation, was now in the last stages of dilapi- 
dation. With his own unassisted labor, James 
Howard had patched this rude hut up. But the 
wind drove through its cracks and crannies, 
whenever there was a gale; and the roof leaked 
in every rain. 

“I’m afraid, wife, it will go hard with the 
Howards,’ said Mr. Brown, a kind-hearted 
neighbor. ‘The wife is not very strong, and 
she can’t do much at taking in washing, which, 
you say, is what she proposes to do. We must 
help them all we can; I only wish we could do 
more. I never think of the way in which Mr. 
Jones has treated them, without recalling what 
the Bible says about those who add acre to acre, 
and field to field, unrighteously. If ever a man 


ground the faces of the poor, it is James Jones, 
Esquire, as he calls himself.” 
The unaccustomed life soon told on Mrs. 
(1 
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Howard, as the Bakers had foreseen. She caught 
a severe cold, one bitter day, and was taken 
down with inflammatory rheumatism, Her hus- 
band’s nights were now spent in nursing, as his 
days were in toil; he got no rest, or but little; 
and finally he, too, fell ill. Then one of the 
children was seized with diptheria, the result, 
the doctor said, principally of want of nourish- 
ment, But for the aid given by the neighbors, 
the whole family would have starved. Before 
the spring had come, the mother was in her 
grave ; and two little mounds in the churchyard, 
one on each side of her, told the brief story of 
the fate of two of her darlings. 

James Howard stood by the graves, when the 
last one was being filled in, and said to himself, 
with dry eyes, for he could no longer weep, 
“Thank God, they are at rest, never more to 
know cold, or hunger, or pain, or despair!’’ 
Then he turned away, with set face, to take up 
the burden of life, a heart-broken man. 

Meantime, Mr. Jones grows richer and richer. 
He is foreclosing everywhere, and getting farms 
at half-price, intending to hold them, till better 
times, as he says, and so double his fortune; 








“nothing like seeing ahead,” as his phrase is. 
He is a prominent man in the great city to which he 
has removed. He even affects to be a philanthro- 
pist. He never, indeed, gives money in secret. 
But if the names of the donors are to be published 
in the newspapers, he comes forward promptly. 

It was only the other day, that Mr. Brown, 
reading his county newspaper, came across the 
following paragraph : 

‘«¢ We understand that our former fellow citizen, 
James Jones, Esq., now a resident of New York, 
has just given five thousand dollars,” etc., ete. 
Then it added, ‘‘Such generosity bespeaks the 
noblest of hearts,”’ etc., etc. ; 

Mr. Brown laid down the paper, pushed his 
spectacles up on his forehead, and looked across 
at his wife. 

‘And that is the justice of the world,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Brown, a mild, meek woman, whose face 
showed that she had passed through trials, but 
had come out conqueror, answered : 

‘God reigns, my dear. Vengeance is His, He 
has said, and He will repay. The end is not 
yet.” 





ALL gone to the opera, pussy, but me; 
All alone are we, in this rambling old house. 
Afraid \, Oh, not I! . Come, sit on my knee, 
And tell me your dreams of dog and mouse. 
Do you hear the wind? How it sobs and grieves, 
And the rain falls down on the moss-grown eaves! 


Let us turn off the gas, and sit on the rug; 
How the firelight brightens the long old room 
With its scarlet fancies! Puss, are you snug? 
You know in one’s youth one should never know gloom, 
That is what mamma told me to-day, 
When I sighed and forgot one should always be gay. 


Do you see any pictures, there in the fire, 
Pussy, my dear, with your solemn eyes; 
Pictures of river, and castle, and spire, 
Or only of milk, and a mouse’s surprise? 
I see, ah, pussy! soft eyes of brown, 
And a brow that is royal enough for a crown. 


I see a smile that is sweet and rare, 

A hand that is gentle, and strong, and true, 
I see a summer-tide swift and fair, 

With golden sunshine and skies of blue. 
Oh! what shall I do with the long, long years? 
Pussy, forgive me! You don’t like téars. 


The firelight flickers on picture and wall, 
On book-case, and bracket, and statue white— 
Have you, pussy, forgotten a dance and a ball 
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That happened a year ago to-night? 
One little year. How the seasons bring 
Changes that only blight and sting! 


“Sorrow is sorrow”—ah, yes—“ to the old, 

But despair to the young,” oh, pussy! I’ve read. 
Perhaps if these curls were gray and not gold, 

I wouldn't bé wishing, to-night, I were dead. 
Not twenty as yet, and all love o’er, 
Oh, pussy, pussy, forevermore ! 


There, there! my pussy, no more, more tears: 
Let’s have a romp in the firelight’s glow; 

Other heart’s have beat on, and thro’ the years, 
When love and faith were all lying low; 

Mayhap in soothing another’s pain, 

We forget our own. Just hear the rain! 


But to-morrow, I doubt not, the sun will shine, 
And the clouds be only a dream of night. 
Why should we cherish a woe divine? 
Let us hide it away from the sun and light. 
Forgetting one’s self is hard, I fear, 
But we'll each try bravely, pussy, my dear. 


Let us say “ good-bye” to the dreams of the past, 
And, pussy, my comfort, oh! never dare tell 

Of the chat that has made these hours fly fast. 
And one more run—oh, there is the bell! 

Eternal secrecy, pussy, now swear! 

I hear them laughing there, out on the stair. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





.BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1 is a very good design for a morning-} if something warmer is required. The front is 
dress of white nainsook, India linen, or cashmere, ; formed of plaits and insertion, edged with a 
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ruffle or knife-plaiting. The bottom of the skirt dress is cut to fit the figure, but not quite tight. 


has a box-plaited flounce six inches deep. The } There is a little shoulder-cape, which is separate, 
(155) 
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and can be worn at pleasure. It is trimmed 
with insertion and edging, as are also the cuffs. 
The pockets are trimmed with plaited ruffles. 
No. 2 is a very pretty model for making up a 
house or dinner-dress of muslin or écrue batiste. 


The skirt has a demi-train, and is bordered by a 
box-plaited flounce six inches deep, edged with 


Russian or Breton lace. The polonaise has a 
simulated vest, edged with the lace, buttoning on 
the right side, the left side is trimmed with 
buttons to match. The apron-front is draped in 





deep plaits, and looped in pouffs at the back; 
this is also bordered with the lace. Bows of 
narrow satin ribbon of a contrasting color orna- 
ment the front and sides, or bows made of three 
colors are very effective upon white or neutral 
colored goods. Say cardinal red, or maroon, 
pale blue and beige, or wood-color. Ribbons less 
than an inch wide, or not more, are most used 
when in combination. A deep collar, and coat 
sleeves with close cuff, trimmed to match. 
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Twelve to fourteen yards of muslin, twelve to 
fifteen yards of lace, six yards each, or ribbon 
will be required. 

No. 8 is a very simple model for a short 
costume for seaside or country, svitable for light 
woolen materials, or for wash goods. It has, 
first, a round, short skirt, with a deep kilted 
flounce. Over this a polonaise with the skirt 
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turned up, washerwoman fashion, and trimmed No. 5 is for a child of one to two years. We 
with two rows of Hamburg edging, Russian or } have her2 a dress of white French nainsook, with 
. *  Torchon lace, as seen in the design. The lace is 
B put on full down the front, and falls in a jabot. 
l Turn-over collar. Coat sleeves, with deep cuff 
, trimmed to match. Bows made of narrow ribbon 
3 in long loops and ends, finish the cuffs, collar, 
l and tie the polonaise at the back. From ten to 
t fifteen yards of material, and ten to twelve yards 
of lace, will be required. Torchon and Russian \ 
laces can be bought for twenty-five cents, and 
less, per yard. 
an embroidered insertion, either white or done 
in colored cottons, red or dark blue. If done in 
colors, the embroidery is done in cross-stitch on 
canvas, and the threads drawn out. The neck is 
square, and the sleeves short; but a high neck 
yoke and long sleeves are easily added to this 
model. 
No. 4.—A and B. We give the front of a 
costume for washing material, also the back of 
the paletot to be worn with it. The materials 
‘ are checked cambric, and batiste trimmings of a 
lighter color. The dress itself is cut as a 
princess polonaise, forming a long tunic at the 
back, where it is fastened with a drawing-string. 
to The skirt is bordered with a knife-plaiting of the 
mn batiste. Sleeves of same material. Both front and 
back have a plaited piece of the batiste insertion. 
rt The pocket, collars, and edge of the paletot are} No. 6 is the back and front of a blouse-pinafore, 
ht all bordered with a knife-plaiting to match. Ten} a most useful article of dress for a little girl of 
8, yards of checked cambric, and four yards of ; from two to four years. It is made of cambric, 
od batiste or plain cambric for trimming, will be } fine linen, or plain nainsook,.and trimmed with 
rt required. } a narrow Hamburg edging or Torchon lace. 
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No. 7 is for a young miss of from twelve to 
fourteen years ; a model for a costume of bunting 
or flannel for the seaside. It has one skirt, with, 


first, a kilted flounce. Over this the drapery is 
arranged according to the illustration. A double- 
breasted jacket, with coat-tail back, is worn over 
a vest of striped material corresponding in color 
to the material of the dress. The same trims 
the turn-down ¢ollar, cuffs, and edges the jacket. 

No. 8 is for a child of three; the front and 
back of a piqué paletot. The trimming consists 
of Hamburg trimming and fancy braid. -The 
pockets, cuffs and collar correspond. A very 
good model also for flannel or light cloth. A 
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colored flannel, trimmed with 


broidery or coarse Russian lace, would be very 
effective and inexpensive. 





PATTERNS OF OUR -D: or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on = by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladies and Children furnished by her, and for 
which there is not space in this book. All patterns are put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a few — patgerns. 

Watteau Wrapper, 50 cts./Talm 

Princess Dress, . 

Aewecce: sx 
Trimm: int, « 
Basq 


Boys’ Suit Patterns, 25 to50 
x Underwear, . . 20 and 25 
Over-Skirts, . ‘ 35 “ Good-fitting shirt patterns, 50 “ 

For shirt izern, pond send ea of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure for lies: length "of Back from neck 
to waist. For Childrens Poses m neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles. Fully taught, $5.00. Without instruc- 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer- 
fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and state, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DESIGN 


BY MRS. 


In the front of this number, we give a design 
in satin and feather-stitch, toe embroidered on 


flannel or merino. This pretty design is suitable 
for an infant’s cloak; in that case, it should be 
done with embroidery silk, upon merino or cash- 
mere. The border alone, could be used for 
flannel skirts, trimming for breakfast-sacque, 
ete., etc. For the latter, use colored flannel, 
and two or three colors of silk, to carry out the 





IN SATIN AND FEATHER-STITCH. 


JANE WEAVER. 


design ; say light blue for the daisies, with yel- 
low centres, sage-green for stems and leaves, & 
light green for the branches, and put in the fern 
leaves with brown, or very dark green. The 
tiny stars do in pale yellow, for the centres and 
the long, radiating stitches in palg blue. Button- 
hole the edge in pale blue. This same design 
may be used for embroidery on muslin, done in 
fine French working-cotton. 





MATINEE OF CASHMERE. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 


BY EMILY H. 


We give, here, an illustration of a new and 
stylish article called a Matinée, and which may be 
made of either cashmere or flannel. Folded in 
with this number, is a SupPLEMENT, on which are 
given patterns (full-size), for the various parts of 
which it is made, five in number, viz. : 

No. I.—Bacx. 

No. II.—S1pk-Back. 

No. III.—Fronrt. 





MAY. 


No. IV.—Vesr. 

No. V.—SLEEvE. 

The parts are to be adjusted by the notches 
and letters. Trim with Breton lace plaited or 
Russian lace put on plain. Large buttons of 
iridescent pearl or artistic gilt complete the 
garniture. Three and a-half yards of cashmere, 
and six yards of Russian lace, or double the 
quantity of Breton, to allow for the reo) 
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WAX FLOWERS. No. 8. 





BY MES. E. 8. 


L. THOMPSON. 





THE CARNATION PINE. 
Materials.—One cutting-pin ; one bunch fuchsia 
stamens; one bottle carmine paint; one package 
single white, and one package very light green 
wax; three or four pieces green spool wire, cut 
about three incheslong. Arrange the stem exactly 
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as you arranged the fuchsia stems. Then out of 





Fig. 1. 


SN 


Fig. 3. 


the white wax cut about twenty pieces the size and 
shape of Fig. 1.. Rub these on both sides with car- 
mine paint, but do not put the paint any farther 
down than the straight line drawn across the bot- 
tom of the figure, Then roll these pieces with the 
glass head.of the pin (do not dip in water, as the 
paiat Prieo) sticking, ) so that the notched points 


will turn out a little. Arrange in rows; putting 
each row on the stem a little lower until the pink 
is large and full. Finish off with a calyx of light 
green wax. Closed buds may be made, leaving 
out the stamens, and covering the outside with 
light green wax. Figure 2 represents a bunch 
of pinks, buds and leaves. 














FOLDING CHATR. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 








This style of chair is always improved with a , should correspond with the embroidery in color. 
band of embroidery, the material of which may } The seat of the model is of blue cloth, and the 
be Java canvas, ticking, or crash. The tassels } band ot embroidery is worked in colors. 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR APRONS, SACQUES, Erc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














It has become the fashion to embroider bathing 
costumes when they are made of white or light- 
, sy i Fy aaa colored flannel. The design, here given, is 
Mage fl, Saal Ni | ANG aan carried out in coarse fleecy wool of any bright 
te wine aay Aili MB hue, such as scarlet, blue, etc., etc. 
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TRIMMING, EMBROIDERIES, Erc., Ero. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 





We give, here, three illustrations. The first is 
@ new style of trimming for the skirt of a dress. 


The next is a design for embroidery on flannel 
petticoat. The last is in white embroidery. 








COVER FOR MUSIC ROLL. 





Make of kid, cashmere, felt or crash; line} with a lace braid, and worked in different colored 
neatly with dark silk; bind the edges with silk} silks. Silk cord forms the handles. We give a 
galloon. We give the detail of the border, full } design for the border, full size. See it, engraved, 
size, which is worked on velvet ribbon, edged } above. 





TRIMMING FOR WASHING DRESSES. 
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This trimming is composed of a band of blue } with dark blue and white embroidery cottons. It 
linen, embroidered in long and chain-stitches } is just in season:for summer dresses. 
(162) 
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GALONS AND EMBROIDERED PALM. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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herring-bone and feather stitches. These galons {may be used on waistcoats, cloaks, children’s 
are very suitable for trimming children’s frocks, ; frocks, etc., etc. This will look very effective, 
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ni 
Two galons, the first in chain-stitch, the other in We also give an engraving of a palm, which 
etc. They are worked on canvas braid, and t Carried out in floss silks of various shades, at the 


ingrain red cotton is used for the fancy stitches. : taste of the worker. 





DESIGNS FOR AFGHAN STRIPES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











We give, above, two pretty designs to be; The daisies and also the brown grasses are 
worked on the stripes of an Afghan. One is of } worked alternately. Any stitch may be used in 
corn-flowers, wheat and oats; the other is of } working these patterns, according to the taste of 
daisies and brown grasses. The corn-flowers, it} the worker. The leaves should be shaded with 
will be seen, come between every spray of wheat } tea-green. The flowers and grasses are to be 
and oats. done in natural colors. 





TRIMMING: EMBROIDERY ON CLOTH. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








The foundation is white cloth, and the edges 
ere pinked out; the flowers are embroidered with 


blue silk, the French knots in gold silk, the 


connecting leaves in shades of green silks. 
(163) 























EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Arnonery For Lapies.—Croquet and lawn-tennis still 
continue, we are glad to say, more or less popular. We say 
* glad to say,” because any amusement, that is carried on in 
the open air, and that requires exercise of the body, is to be 
encouraged. Health and beauty—and beauty of the truest 
type—are the results of such amusemenis, at least, when 
indulged in with moderation. ; 

But there is one recreation, especially fitted for ladies, 
which is to be recommended even more than lawn-tennis or 
croquet: for while it is equally condaéive to health, it is very 
much more graceful. We allude to archery. Shooting with 
the bow, as we are all aware, was universal, in England, 
before the discovery of firearms. Every citizen was trained, 
from youth, to it; the bow became, as a weapon, the terror 
of other nations; Agincourt, Crecy, and many another 
battle-field, was won, not by mailed knights, but by the 
sturdy yeomanry of England, with their “flights of arrows.” 
What could be done with the bow, in skilful hands, is told 
ia many an ancient ballad. Sir Walter Scott, in his won- 
derful romance of “ Ivanhoe,” has made the bow immortal. 

We are pleased to note, therefore, that archery clubs for 
ladies are springing up, in a good many places. We hope 
that they will extend everywhere. Ladies, in the “olden 
time,” practiced archery quite generally. Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry VIL. shot a buck in Alnwick Park, 
with a bow; and Queen Elizabeth, during a visit to Lord 
Montacute, killed three or four deer. Roger Ascham, the 
tutor of Lady Jane Grey, wrote a treatise on archery, and 
maintained that it was the most graceful of all amusements 
for ladies. The bow, he said, should be raised gradually 
by the left hand, at the same time that the string is raised 
by the right, and when the arrow is drawn about two-thirds 
of its length, the neck of it should be brought close to the 
right ear, and the aim taken. A guard of buckskin, or 
other stiff material, should be worn on the left arm, to 
prevent any folds which might impede the bow-string when 
loosed from the hand. 

To teach archery, by~an article like this, is, however, 
impossible; it is only practice that will bring perfection. 
We may say, nevertheless, that, in choosing your bow, get 
one that you can easily pull at first, and change it for a 
stronger one as you become more expert. Never shoot with 
another person’s bow, as the strength of all differ, and you 
might havean accident with it, which would be as annoy- 
ing to you as to the owner. Be careful, also, to keep the 
bow-string from untwisting or getting ravelled, and do not 
shoot alone, because you will probably shoot carelessly. To 
join an archery club adds to the excitement of the pursuit, 
and, therefore, try and establish one, if there is none in your 
neighborhood. Prizes are generally given by archery clubs, 
as they stimulate to exertion: one for the arrow first in or 
near goal, and the second for the number of shots on the 
target. Archery implements of all kinds, we may add, can 
be purchased in almost any considerable city. 


Tr Costs No More to have a stylish dress than one that is 
not stylish. Consult the patterns in “Peterson,” and you 
will have the latest designs by Worth, Pingft, etc., instead 
of the outlandish costumes of second-rate Philadelphia and 
New York dress-makers, which you see in other lady’s 
m nes. 

nent 64) 


Mas. Burnetr’s New Noveter.—This copy-righted nove- 
let is, as our readers have already discovered, a charming 
love story, fit to rank with “Theo,” “ Pretty Polly Pember- 
ton,” “ Kathleen,” and others which have appeared in these 
pages. Nobody writes a love story, we may say, as well as 
Mrs. Burnett. Stories of this kind are too often mawkishly 
sentimental, or improbable in incident, or both; but this 
author knows how to appeal to the heart, and to describe 
the master-passion, love, and yet be natural through it all. 
Some of her heroines, notably Kathleen and Theo, are 
among the loveliest in fiction. Mrs. Burnett can depicc 
tragedy , too, as well. Her “Bebee,” “The Tide on the 
Moaning Bar,” “Jarl’s Daughter,” ete., etc., published in 
this magazine, are examples. Very few writers unite two 
such opposite qualities, It was in this magazine that Mrs. 
Burnett, then Miss Frances Hodgson, made her first appear- 
ance. We predict for het a constantly increasing fame. In 
“Miss Defarge,” there is some unusually delicate character 
drawing, as our readers will discover, before they have fin- 
ished its perusal. 

How To Dress Wirn Taste.—Very few persons possess 
an innate perception of the beautiful, while all may dress 
in taste by the observance of certain laws of Nature. Thus, 
sky-blue is becoming to fair persons because it contrasts 
agreeably with the orange in their complexion. Light 
green is also becoming, particularly to fair complexions 
utterly devoid of color, because it adds the rose tint 
altogether wanting. Red and yellow are becoming to dark, 
fresh colored complexions, the yellow by contrast, the red 
by harmony. Violet, dark green, and pink are more limited 
in their adaptability, and require to be brought into juxtaposi- 
tion with the complexion before a decision can be arrived 
at, as there may be a tone in the complexion that will 
neither harmonize nor contrast favorably. Then, again, 
there are gradations in these—some that are not becoming, 
if placed in direct contrast with the skin, would, with a line 
of white or black intervening, have a most excellent effect. 





Beavutirut Homrs.—Let your home, large or small, be 
kept for the benefit of those who live in it. Warmth and 
light are better than fine furniture, and good beds are 
better than fine bedsteads. If there is plenty of money, 
one may have all these good and comfortable things with all 
possible beautiful surroundings. If not, a woman with 
taste, industry, and ingenuity, and with her heart in the 
matter, can make almost any place cheery. The more 
tasteful, the more beautiful your home canbe made, the 
better always for those around you and for the friends dear 
to them and you—not for show, not for display; these 
degrade the mind and the habits. 





SuBscRIBERS OFTEN ASK QuEsTIONS, and desire answers in 
the magazine. We would prefer, in all cases, that the 
writers should send their address, for, unless the question is 
of general interest, we would rather reply by letter. Our 
space, otherwise, is too valuable. 


* Aneap or Auu.”—The Northern (0.) Journal say, “ Peter- 
son is received, and, as usual, is ahead of all others; it is 
bright, entertaining, and replete with the lastest fashion 
intelligence.” We have hundreds of similar notices from 
newspapers all over the country. 
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A Goop Tore To Susscrise.—A new volume began with ; Story is thoroughly dramatic, fall of passionate interest, and 
the last number, affording an excellent opportunity to } yet never violates the probabilities. The author shows, in 
snbscribe. The universal testimony of the newspapers is } her treatment of it, how incidents that may happen in every 
that no other magazine of its kind unites'so many different 3 day life, in a quiet, New England village, may yet involve 
merits, or gives so much, for so little money, as “ Peterson.” } the deepest and saddest of tragedies.. The characters, too, 
‘To clubs our prices are especially tempting. Thus, at $1.62)4 } are more real than usual. They are, at any rate, human, 
each, we send four copies for one year, and an extra copy as } flesh-and-blood peuple, and not analytical results, put to- 
premium, to the person getting up the club; or five copies, } gether like mosaic work. Mrs, Fleming, the scheming, 
at $1.60 each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and > worldly, pitiless, yet conventionally “pattern” mother is 
a copy of “Christ Blesiing Little Children,” as premiums; } drawn to the life; we have all met such women; we have 
all postage free. Or six copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra > all shuddered at the sacrifices they make of their daughters’ 
copy as premium for getting up the clnb; or seven copies, } hearts and happiness. Bebee is both original and effective 
at $1.50 each, and both an extra copy of the copy of the } —loveable in spite of all her weakness, or rather, perhaps, 
magazine, and a copy of “Christ Blessing Little Children,” } because of it. Clare is the true heroine of the book, how- 

ever: a very noble character, even with some faults. In 


3 

3 

: 

as premiums; all postage free. Or we will send, instead of 
different ways, Fletcher, Max and Paul are capital portrai- 

§ 

3 





* Christ Blessing Little Children,” any other of our premium 

plates, if prepared, or either the “Gems of Art,” or the } tures; the first two, probably, are more common types than 

“Pictorial Annual.” We can still supply back numbers from } the last, The volume is neatly printed. 

January, to tose who wish their subscriptions to begin with Miss Margery's Roses” By Robert C. Meyers. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—There is a tender 


the first of the year. Send for a speciman, and get up a 
aah. grace in this writer's stories, which places him, in that respect, 
at least, far above most other cotemporary novelists. He 
has also the same honest sympathy with his fellow beings, 
which characterized Dickens, and had much to do with 
the latter’s popularity. This novel is a love-story, quite 
original in its treatment. It is told with a simple beauty, 
form the background to the greenery. From salad-oil and, in parts, with a delicate pathos, that ranks it far 
bottles, remove the straw work, and then cover with two } ®vove the ordinary melo-dramatic tales of the day. The 
coats of black paint, on which paste scrap pictures of roses } ? volume is published in hand style, to match the novels 
and butterflies, varnish well, and tie bows of ribbon round ; of Henry Grév ille. 
the neck. Common flower pots may be covered with Mant; Under the Willows; or, The Three Countesses. By Mrs. 
silhouettes, and varnished and suspended by cords,and then } Elizabeth Van Loon, 1 vol., 12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. 
flowers planted. At very little expense, very beautiful ; Peterson & Brothers—This is by the author of “A Heart 
effects may thus be produced. Twice Won,” “ The Shadow of Hampton Mead,” and other 


Vases FoR Frowenrs may be made of common porter or 
other bottles, by washing and covering them with scrap 
pictures, adding narrow strips of gold paper round the top 
and base, and varnishing the whole. Ivy, drooping ferns, 
or grasses can then be planted in them, so that the pictures 





mene popular novels by a well-known Southern lady. The 
For a CarniaGr-Rua, colored sheeting looks very well } characters of the story are mostly American, but the scene 
with a large monogram worked in the centre, and a spray 3 is not confined entirely to this country; on the contrary, it 
of flowers in each corner. Brown holland, bound with dark 2 shifts to France and Italy; and the incidents occur in such 
blue or red braid, and worked all in either one or the other 3 rapid succession, that the interest of the story never flags. 
color, looks well. Also holland with chintz flowers, arranged } The strong point of this author is the faculty of mixing 
all round and appliqué on. It also looks well to work $ reality and romance in a way that absorbs the reader's 
a design of flowers and leaves on a broad band of dark blue, } attention from the first. 
green, or red, and stitch this on to a holland or sheeting $ How to Grow Handsome. By D. H. Jacques, New Edition. 
carriage-cloth, adding long stitches on either side of the 3 1 yol.,12mo. New York: S. R. Wells & Co—This is a treatise 
band of thread the same color. They should be long} on Physical Perfection, and the philosophy of Human Beauty, 
“spikey” stitches, which are ‘effective, and also quickly 3 showing how to acquire and retain bodily symmetry, health 
done. 3 and vigor. The author is already favorably known by his 
ark work on “The Temperaments.” The principal objection to 
Trpy on Java Canvas.—We have been asked to give a} $ books of this kind is that they lay down rules which they 
pattern for a tidy in crochet, or on Java canvas, the figure } 3 consider infallible and suited to all constitutions, whereas, 
of a man, to match the figure of a woman, given, last } as the old proverb says, and as experience teaches, “ what is 


August. Accordingly, we give one in the front of the } one man’s food is another man’s poison.” 
number, 


The Ghost of Redbrook. By the author of “The Odd 

a ” . . —_ pas 

Brive Nankin Cura, which is now all the rage, is sup- } em inp a ae a yg 

Sacra eran haat bay cercmpoast } monds,” and other earlier fictions by this author, should 

thousand one hundred and thi avail themselves of this opportunity to secure another novel 

ney gnyenermdnnnt drunk perder from the same pen. “The Ghost of Redbrook” is full of 

“Tx cuts “2 ite ps"—The Central Falls action, and the interest is kept up to the end. The type, in 
(R. L) Visitor says, “ Peterson is tndtepexinite in eotay Wen She Beets, Seaeetotes, torment Meee 

household, as its enormous circulation shows.” A Mere Adventurer, By Eley Hay. 1 vol. 8vo. Philadel: 

phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—An earlier novel by this author 

“A Family Secret,” attracted considerable attention. We 

find the present story an improvement, in every way, on its 

predecessor. 
2 Just One Day. 1 vol.,12mo.. New York: George R. Lock- 
; wood.—A charming little story, the history of a single day, 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Clare and Bebee. By the author of “ His Heart's Desire.” 1 


vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo.—This is a? that of a wife and mother, with a loving, yet thoughtless, 


novel of very unusual merit. We do not exaggerate when ° husband, a story with a moral, and one that we hope will do 
we say that it is the best American fiction of the year. The ? good. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR,.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. } 
“QOngapsst anD Bersv.”—The universal verdict of the 
press and public is that “Peterson” is not only the best 
magazine of its kind, but altogether the cheapest, excelling + 
in ite engravings, fashion-plates, stories and Work-Table all } 
rivals at the same price. “ Nothing but its enormous circu- 
lation,” says the Lima (Qhio) Gazette, “could enable it to 
give so much for the money; it is incontestibly the cheapest, 
as well as best, magazine of its kind. Every department, 
in turn, is pronounced ‘Excelsior’” The St. Johns (N. B.) 
Globe says, “ We never recollect to have seen ‘ Peterson’ in 
better style than it is this year.” The Newport (Pa.) News 
says, “All competent judges pronounce the stories in 
‘Peterson’ better than any in avy of its cotemporaries.” 
The Clay Co. (Iowa) Reporter says, “It would seem impossi- 3 
ble to suggest any improvement in it.” The Goderich { 
(Canada) Star says, “The patterns are pronoanced by the } 
ladies to be as perfectly prepared as it is possible for them to 
be; the ladies cannot have a better general magazine.” The > 
Mitchell Co. (Iowa) Press says, “Superb embellishments, 
capital stories, one number alone is worth the subscription ° 
price.” The Salem (N, J.) Standard says, “ The cheapest as 
well as best of the ladies’ magazines.” 


— 


Ayn Invention of inestimable value as a beautifier has at 
length been perfected, in mask form, and is to be worn at 
night. While being perfectly harmless and easily applied, 
it secures to the wearer a blooming and faultless 


a darker color, rougher surface, much larger, and more 
globular, harder to break, and less readily soluble. 

AuimeRTARY Propertizs.—The late Prof. T. D. Mitchell 
says he has had patients to subsist for months on this gum, 
without obvious loss of flesh or health. This is also the 
experience of the writer, with many other observers. We 
are told that camels attached to caravans derive from these 
acacius their chief sustenance, in many parts of those 
desolate regions in which Africa abounds. A caravan of 
Abyssinians would have starved, on one occasion, but for a 
stock of this gum among their merchandise, upon which 
one thousand persons subsisted for two months; and in times 
of great scarcity of the ordinary kinds of food, whole towns 
have been sustained by it. The Moors and negroes, also, 
live on the gum almost exclusively, during the period of 
collection ; and the Hottentots, in times of scarcity, support 
themselves upon it for days together. Hence, in many cases 
of disease, our patients can be ined for quite a length 
of time upon this gum water, It should be stated, however, 
en passant, that dogs fed exclusively upon this article soon 
perish; but they are carnivorous, whilst man is an 
omnivorous animal. 

Mepicat Properties AND Uses.—Gum arabic is ademu- 
lunt, p d of softening, sheathing, soothing qualities. 
Hence its use in strangury, catarrhal affections, irritation of 
the fauces or larynx, inflammation of the stomach, intestines, 
dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera infantum or wasting bowel 











ion. For descriptive treatise, containing full particulars, 
address The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world, It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and } 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United } 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, Philadelphia. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Mepicat Borany—Or tux Garpen, Fretp anv Forest.} 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VIIT.—Acacta—Gum ARasic. 


Though the acaciae from which the gum arabic of our 
drug stores is obtained do not belong to, nor are they natur- 
alized in this country, yet this medicinal agent and article ; 
of diet for the sick is so very useful and important, that we 3 
feel that the source from whence it is derived should be better ; 
known, and its properties more fully appreciated, and for } 
these reasous it is embraced in these papers, and is spoken ? 
of here, before we roam in the fields. 





affections. In all of these cases, a thick solution can be 
advantag ly used ad libitum, besides possessing the 


advantage of the best and most suitable article of diet in 
these and other highly inflammatory diseases—being suffi- 
ciently nourishing, not only to support the patient, but to 
prevent the injurious action of the organs upon themselves. 
A thick solution of gum arabic may be used (like collodion), 
to shield recent burns and scalds from the irritating influence 
of the atmosphere. Thus, mothers can put this familiar 
article to many useful purposes. Jujube paste, marsh- 
mallow and Iceland moss paste are made of this gum, white 
sugar, whites of eggs and water, or of decoctions of marsh- 
mallow and moss, instead of simple water, if strictly made 
in accordance with the name in the latter two. 


’ 
~~ 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Kixtine Your Fiounces.—A great many ladies send their 
flouncing to be kilted by machines, as it saves, they think, 
time and trouble. Put for several reasons we would advise 
our readers to do it for themselves by hand; we regard, on the 
whole, the truest economy, besides. In the first place, the 
heat used for machine kilting is very often too great, and 
we have seen flouncing so scorched in places that it has been 
at the folds like tinder; and in the second place, in many 
materials it certainly takes from their beauty, silk especially 
looking poor from the heat and pressure used, as it does 
when dyed or cleaned. 

To kilt silk, having cut and joined the breadths, next hem 
} them with fine sewing silx, not putting the stitches too 





These acacias are of all sizes, according to situation, from } } close, and drawing the silk as little as possible. Supposing 
mere shrubs to trees of medium size, and grow in U: pper } the flounce be required to form its own heading, turn it 
Egypt, Senegal, and other parts of Africa, as well as in } down at the top, and tack it along on the wrong sides, then, 
Arabia and Hindostan, where the gum is much used for } having decided upon the size of the pleats, fold two or three, 
food. ; pin them and crease them firmly, then take out the pins, 

The trees present a hard, withered aspect, and the main ; and measure the width between the folds. You must now 
stem is covered with a gray bark, which is quite astringent, } fold and crease your length of silk, or should it be a very 
and is used in India for tanning purposes. The acacias seem ; long one a few breadths at a time, taking the width between 
by nature calculated for dry, sandy soils, and flourish in } the creases from the folds you have already arranged, so 
deserts where but few other trees will grow. that when you begin to kilt you have every fold evenly and 

Gum arabic is the concrete juice of various species of plainly marked. You will scarcely need to measure for 





Acacia, and when pure is transparent, inodorless, insipid, } creasing the folds if the flounce be a narrow one, but be 
careful to get them even and straight, and the work is then 
comparatively easy. 


and feels quite viscid in the mouth. Mothers should be 
aware that mixed with the true gum, is often found one of 
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Begin kilting with the top of the flounce to your right 
hand, turning the pleats away from you and pinning them 
both at the top and bottom with silk-pins (fine long ones 
are sold for this purpose which do not mark the silk as 
ordinary ones would). This done—say about half a yard 
in length at a time—tack it in the centre on the right side, 
putting a stitch in each pleat, and again about half an inch 
from each edge, with a fine needle and thin white cotton. 
This done it is ready for stitching, which must always be 
done with silk, whether by hand or machine. If you do not 
want to stitch it upon the dress, tack a tape underneath and 
stitch it down upon that. Fora flounce it is better always 
to put this tape about a third of the depth from the lower 
edge, and stitch it before putting it upon the skirt. 

With the exception of satin and moiré other materials 
are not damaged by ironing, and after the hem is made it 
is better to press it, as also the fold at the top if itis not 
hemmed at each edge. Muslin, alpaca, and many other 
materials will crease as silk will, and that will be found the 
easiest plan, and the soft materials are not injured by being 
done by machinery. 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Accustom baby from his earliest toddling days to go about 
with you, up and down stairs—anywhere, in the dark; and 
at once dismiss the indiscreet, thoughtless nurse, who hints 
at such horrifying things as “black men,” ghosts, etc., etc. 
This is a very important lesson for early days: a timid child 
is always unhappy; he sees “black men” in every shadow 
he cannot account for, and wild beasts lurk incessantly be- 
neath his bed. But few persons have any conception of the 
strong but unregulated imagination of children. Once 
frightened, it will take years to eradicate the fear he has 
felt; no coaxing, no amount of explanation will convince 
him that it is not lying in wait somewhere for him. 

It is often tried, in order to get a young child “used toa 
noise,” to put him to sleep in a room where other children 
are romping and playing, or when a great deal of talking 
and laughter is going on. And no doubt after awhile the 
effort will succeed, to the great delight of mamma or nurse : 
he will drop off in the midst of an uproar; but it will be from 
sheer fatigue, as it is quite against baby nature to go to 
sleep in the midst of such excitement. 

He will get used to the noise when he is awake, especially 
the noise made by his little brothers and sisters; it is his de- 
light, and the more the better. But he should be put to bed 
in a quiet, cool room; this will not make him a nervous, 
timid child; on the contrary, his rest will doubtless be un- 
broken, and consequently refreshing. “ There is a time and 
@ place for everything,” and baby’s napping time, and his 
place for it, should not be in a room that is given up to 
“hunting the tiger,” or when an amateur menagerie is in 
full swing. 

The sleeping-room should be darkened a little, and, in 
fact, everything done to promote sleep naturally. We, our- 
selves, would hardly choose, for the place of our slumbers, a 
room full of company, with the sunlight streaming down 
upon us from windows without shades or blinds. 

Older children, especially in hot weather, when the even- 
ings are very light, are often awake for hours after the time 
they should be asleep; there is nothing to make them try 
to sleep even, but much inviting matter in an opposite di- 
rection. Crib-rails make famous steeds, and splendid preci- 
pices can be jumped from one bed to another. 

We ought to be able to spare a little pity for these restless 
little mortals. It is about impossible to “sit still” during 
the day, but to “lie still” in bed, looking at the walls or at 
each other, is not within range of their quicksilver nature. 
They would sleep well enough after a hard day of play, if 





it were dark, so provide their sleeping-room with dark 
shades, or blinds. ‘Thick, green muslin, or dark brown linen, 
cut the size of the window, and hung by two rings, are 
good materials for these shades; the green is pleasanter for 
the eyes on waking, and so is better on that account, 

Keep the sleeping-room shaded in the morning, till after 
baby is awake; the strong light in his eyes, on first opening 
them, is very hurtful; after he is accustomed to the light, 
for a few moments, the bright sunlight may be let in, ina 
full flood of glory. 

A mother should always be able to do a little “ doctoring” 
on her children’s behalf. It is pitiable to see her stand by 
her infant, wringing her hands and moaning, unable to 
afford it the slightest aid. 1t is hard on baby, too, when the 
mother “runs away,” stopping her ears in time of trouble, 
because she cannot bear to see it suffer. Try to overcome 
this. If the mother could not assuage one atum of its pain, 
the sound of her voice and the pressure of her lips are 
priceless to him. Thé poet says that “a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing,” and it is very dangerous, when medicines 
are to be used that require skill and judgment in their 
administration, 80 we only propose to speak of those reme- 
dies that are harmless, and that can be resorted to, till a 
physician can arrive, in a serious case. The mother should 
do all she can, but she must recollect this one most impor- 
tant caution: the moment she feels herself in doubt upon any 
matter, she should not érust herself. It must be real, not 
fancied, knowledge that she should possess, when she 
appoints herself a “home doctor.” In all cases of doubt, 
not a moment should be wasted, but reliable help should be 
obtained at once. 

At all times when baby is a little out of order, look well 
to his food, and rather under than over-feed him, This 
rule holds good almost always. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


8a-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsieneap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Petrrson’s.” Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~“@& 


No. 28.—Aa LADDER PUZZLE. 
* 

se & & & 
* 

se ee *& 
* 

s**t & & 

* 

oe 


s* & * 


ene eee eR eRe 


* 

The uprights are words of nine letters, the right meaning, 
using the faculty of judging; and the left, pervaded. The 
rounds, beginning with the highest, mean: 1, To rise out of 
a fluid; 2, A current of water; 3, The chrysalis of an insect ; 
4, To lie close. 


Harlem, N. Y. Minnie 8. Yost. 
No. 29.—DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A letter. 2. The female, 3. A bundle of grain. 4. A 


play-house. 5. Devoured. 6. A moor. 7. A consonant. 
Marblehead, Mass. G. C. 
No. 30.—cHARADE. 
Upon the plain beside the bank, 
Where calmly now the river flows, 
Two armies on the morn will meet; 
But in niy first they now repose. 
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’ In yonder village on the hifi, 
The Sabbath’s calm is prized by all, 
And clouds are gladly hurrying now, 
To where my second s6ft doth call. 


In Glasgow town in Scotland's land, 
Where the river Clyde flows down, 
My whole in years agone did dwell, 
A poet he, of just renown. 
Ridgeway, 8. C. “ Onasers.” 


No, 31.—DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 

1. To boil. 2. A doctrine. 3. An accomplice. 4. To pe- 
tition. 5. A dead house. 6. An order of animal. 7. To 
confuse. 

The diagonals read from left to right mean perpetual; 
from right to left a platform. 

Providence, R. I. TwILt. 


No, 32.—EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of nine letters. 
My 5, 2, 4 is an edible. 
My 1, 6, 3 is a boy’s nickname. 
My 2, 8, 9 is congealed water. 
My 7, 3, 6, 1 is to send out. 
My whole should be in every house. 


Mercer, Pa. Miss Ava Youne. 


No. 33.—HALF SQUARE. 

1, A little flute used to teach birds. 3. A genus of minute 
parasitical fungi. 3. Aholiday. 4. Apoem, 5. See. 6. A 
letter. 
Dunkirk, NV. Y. “My Dor.” 


No. 34.—DovsLe Acrostic. 

1, An ancient philosopher, 2. A godd 3, A group of 
islands in the Indian ocean. 4. An image. 5. A tree of 
classical celebrity. 

The primals and finals read downward give the name of 
an animal and its habitation. 


Prescott, Kan. 





Erna Brock. 
No. 35.—WworD sQuARE. 
My first is to expect. My second isa precious stone. My 
third is to occur. My fourth is otherwise. 


Brunswick. “Two Pxoots.” 


Answers Next Month. 


Answens TO Puzzies in THE Juty Number. 


No, 22. 

MANS UEBEBTODE 

A 8 

L M Tt 

T A E R 

R WN nr «6A 

E N 

A ft CRAB @G@ 

T R E 

M §6é«&#RF 0 | 

E E 8 T E 

N 8 N 
LET TAP 
A 0 
U L 
DiIisPuBRBVvIOCWA BLE 


No: 23. 
Cricket. 


No. 24 
DOTER 
COA 8ST 
BOYAR 
HOLLY 
COOMB 
CORAL 


No. 25. 
LEAST 
EAGER 
AGONE 


SENNA 
TREAD 


Hea aaa 
Hdp a a 
Zewre 
A et <t g 
i ane 


No. 26. 
LIV-e. 


No. 27. 


1. Wine, win. 2. Tiny, tin. 3. Pang, pan. 4. Band, 
ban. 5. Tone, ton. 6. Tune, tun. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


2a Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES, ETC. 

Foz Grape Jelly—Take green fox grapes, wash them and 
put them ina preserving kettle with just water enough to 
pulp them. When they are tender mash and strain them 
through a sieve, to free them from the seeds and skin. To 
each pint of the pulp add a pound of the best white sugar, 
and a piece of isingiass about an inch square, dissolved in 
¢ warm water. When the sugar has dissolved stir it well, 
and place the kettle over the fire. Let it boil fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then try it by dropping 4 little in a glass of 
cold water, if it falls to the bottom without mixing with 
the water the jeHy is done. Pass it through a jelly bag, 
pour it into your glasses while warm, and let it stand till 
the next day before the glasses are pasted. 

Quince Marmalade.—To each pound of the pulp obtained 
according to the above receipt for jelly, add one pound of 
white sugar; boil the whole until it is perfectly smooth. It 
must be stirred all the time it is boiling. If you do not 
make jelly of your quinces cut them up in small pieces, add 
a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, and as much water as 
will dissolve the sugar; then boil it till it is a perfectly 
smooth paste; stir it all the time. 

Peach Marmalade.—Pare and cut up the peaches in small 
pieces, and to.a pound of fruit add a pound of sugar. When 
the sugar is dissolved set it over the fire, and let it boil till 
it is a smooth paste, Stir it all the time it is boiling. Put 
it in the jars while warm and paste them over the next day. 

Preserved Plums.—These are preserved in the same manner 
as gages, only they are skinned by pouring hot water over 
them; the skins will peel ‘off nicely and leave the stems 
attached to the fruit. 


SOUPS AND FISH. 


Scotch Broth.—Take four pounds of beef with the ribs in, 
and put into a pot with about five pints of water (which 
must be boiling), one-half pound of pearl barley, and an 
ounce of green peas (dried); let these boil slowly for half an 
hour, then take a carrot and a turnip, cut them in small 
‘ squares and put them into the pot; also a large leek cut-into 
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small pieces. The mixture should boil for three hours and 
twenty minutes; then greens, pulled into small pieces, 
should be added, While it is boiling it should be skimmed 
frequently ; season it with pepper and salt, This will make 
enough for six persons, 

Fish with Tomatoes.—Cut the fish in pieces; fry it in 
boiling lard, a light brown, having first rulled the fish in 
cornmeal. When done, set it to one side, where it will 
keep warm, and put some tomatoes in the skillet with a 
little onion, and stir them until they are done; then pour 
over them a little boiling water. Season with pepper and 
salt; pour over the fish, and serve hot. 


DESSERTS. 


Stewed Apples.—Peel and core six apples, put the cores and 
parings into a quart of water, and simmer gently. Strain 
off, and pour the liquid over the apples, adding the juice of 
half.a lemon, and three ounces white sugar. Boil gently 
till the apples are quite tender, then turn out into a basin, 
and beat up with a fork, gradually adding about a teacupful 
of cream, When the whole is about the consistency of 
cream, pile up in a glass dish, and put away in a cool place. 
Whipped cream or the whites of eggs, well-whisked, may be 
put over the top before serving. , 

Oustard Pudding.—Into half a pint of milk put the peel of 
half a lemon very finely shred; when it boils, put in’ an 
ounce of lump sugar, take out the peel, and pour the milk 
on two eggs well beaten. Put the custard into a basin or 
tart dish, and set it in a saucepan with boiling water reach- 
ing only half-way up to the basin. Do not let the water 
boil, but keep it just bubbling. In about twenty minutes 
the custard should be set. It may be eaten either hot or 
cold, and any flavor may be substituted for that of lemon 
peel. 

A Light Pudding.—Boii a little nutmeg and cinnamon in a 
pint of new milk, take out the spice; beat eight yolks and 
four whites of eggs, a glass of sweet wine, a little salt and 
sugar; mix a spoonful of flour, very smooth, in a little of the 
milk, then put all together, with the crumb of a small roll 
grated; tie this in a thick cloth, boil it an hour; serve it 
with butter melted, and wine and sugar poured over it. 


Ground Rice Pudding.—To six ounces rice, one quart milk ; 
stir this over the fire till thick; take it off, put in a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut; when just cold, add eight yolks 
of eggs, four whites, well beaten; rasp the peel of a lemon, 
and put to it some sugar with the juice, then mix all to- 
gether ; puff paste at the bottom of the dish; half an hour 
bakes it, 


Baked Pudding (Lemon).—Mix the following ingredients 
well together, in the order in which they are placed: Moist 
sugar one-quarter pound; bread crumbs six ounces; butter 
one and a-half ounces; eggs, well beaten, three; lemon peel 
grated, and juice, two; bake one and a-half hours in a 
moderate oven. To be eaten cold. 


Cup Puddings.—Three eggs, their weight in flour, butter, 
and sugar; whip the eggs well separately, and the butter to 
a cream, then stir in the flour gently, and mix all together. 
Bake it twenty minutes in small pudding-cups. They may 
be flavored with bitter almond or lemon peel. Served with 
wine sauce. 

Oream Pie ( fine).—One-half pound butter, four eggs, sugar, 
salt, and nutmeg to your taste, and two tablespoonsful of 
arrowroot. Wet with cold milk ; pour on it a quart of boil- 
ing milk, and stir the whole together. To be baked in a 
deep dish. 

CAKES. 
Breakfast and Tea Oakes. 

Washington Cuke-—One pound of sugar, four eggs, one 
pound of flour, one teacupful of milk, two teaspoonsful of 
dissolved saleratus, three tablespoonsful of brandy, half a 








teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a nutmeg, one pound of dried 
currants washed, picked, and: wiped dry. Beat the butter 
and sugar until it is smooth and light. Whisk the eggs till 
they are thick, and add them to the butter and suger. Stir 
in the flour, brandy, and spice, Flour the fruit and stir it 
in. Beat the whole very hard for fifteen minutes, Then 
stir in the saleratus. Line the sides and bottom cf your 
pan with thick paper, butter it well, pour in the mixture 
and bake it in a moderate oven. 

Iancheon Cake,—One pound of light bread dough, two 
ounces of white sugar, and two eggs. Beat these together 
with the hand,in a bowl, and then set it in a mould for 
three-quarters of an hour to rise; when light, bake in a 
quick oven; when cut, it should have the appearance of 
honeycomb. This cake makes a delicious toast, when stale. 
The toast can be soaked in boiled custard, and then fried in 
butter. 


Rice Cakea.—Put in a stewpan one teacup of rice and two 
cups of water, boil till the water is nearly gone, then add 
one and a-half pints milk, and boil till the rice is very soft; 
when coo) add one gill of yeast, three eggs beaten separately 
@ little salt, and flour enough to bake on a griddle or waffle 
iron. It should rise very lightly before baking; for baking 
in muffin rings it should be made a little thicker. 

Corn Bread.—Heat one quart of milk ; when it boils pour 
it over one good pint of corn meal, in which one tablespoon- 
ful of butter has been mixed, Stir till the batter is quite 
smooth, then add four eggs beaten very lightly, the yolks 
and whites separately, stirring them in while the batter is 
hot, and bake it at once. Speed is everything in making 
this cake successfully. 

Flannel Cakes.—Melt one tablespoonful butter in one quart 
of milk; when lukewarm add three eggs, the whites and 
yolks beaten separately, stirring in alternately with the 
eggs three-quarters of a pound sifted flour. Beat well after 
adding two tablespoonsful yeast. Set to rise, and bake on a 
hot griddle, 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—Vistrina-Dress or OnrenTaL Bartef, with two 
olive-green flounces, box-plaited around the bottom; the 
dress is pantered at the back, and trimmed with loops of 
ribbon to match the colors of the dress; mantilla of black 
silk, edged with black Breton lace put on in knife-plaitings. 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with poppies and white roses. 

Fig. u.—Visitine-Dress oF GoLp-CoLoRBD GRENADINE, 
over a blue under-skirt; the front is draped as well as the 
back, and is finished by a broad flounce ; above the flounce, 
and dividing the front drapery from the back, is an em- 
broidered satin trimming, lined with poppy-colored satin ; 
the long basque-waist has a vest of Pekin, or of striped silk 
and satin, of a dark color; the trimmings of the sleeves and 
corners of the basque are of the same material. Yellow 
straw bonnet, trimmed with red roses and yellow’ satin 
ribbon faced with red. 

Fie. m1.—Srasmpe orn TRAVELLING-Dress oF SToNE- 
Cotorep Bunting; the skirt is made quite plain at the top, 
is cut open at the sides, to give it sufficient spring, and is 
cut at the bottom in broad “turretts,” between each of 
which appear three ruffles; the over-dress is long and 
plain, and gathered in at the waist by a leather belt; the 
front, pockets and sleeves are trimmed with large, horn 
buttons; two Carrick capes finish the simple and stylish 
costume, Sailor hat of yellow straw. 

Fig. 1v.—A¥FTERNOON WALKING-Dress or Ecru-Cotoren 
Fovutarp, Ficurep with Dark Brown; the short skirt is 
paniered at the back, much gathered in front, and is flounced 
and trimmed with brown silk; the scarf-mantle is. of brown 
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edged at the top with a band of the foulard silk. 
{ straw hat, trimmed with brown silk and 
flowers. 

Fie. V.—ArrrRnoon-Daess or Licht Brus Musi; the 
bottom of the skirt is cut in small “turretts,” falling over a 
knife-plaiting of darker blue muslin; the front of the 
skirt is slightly gathered, the back rather plain, and is 
trimmed with a bias band of the darker blue muslin, em- 
broidery, and knots of blue, red and old gold ribbon; the 
belted basque is open heart-shape in front, is trimmed with 
embroidery, has a narrow knife-plaited ruffle around the 
neck, and a plaited vest piece below the belt of the dark 
blue muslin; the sleeves are made half of the light blue 
and half of the dark blue muslin, and are trimmed with 
embroidery. Yellow straw hat, trimmed with dark blue 
ribbon and poppies. 

Fries. vr and vit—Front aNp Back oF WALKING-DREss; 
the under-skirt is kilt-plaited, and made of alternute stripes 
of watered silk and camel’s hair; the over-dress is 





of the camel's hair, gathered in points on each side and at 
the back, where they are tied with bows of wide nibbon the 
color of the dress; a simulated vest is worn, made of the 
camel’s hair and watered silk, which comes from beneath 
the pointed bodice on either side; the bodice is cut with a 
coat-basque, is double-breasted and has a wide, rolling 
collar. 


Fig. viit.—Wa.ktne-Dress ror THE Springs, oF WHITE 
Natnsoox; the under-skirt has a deop knife-plaited ruffle, 
over which falls the embroidery of the skirt, which is put 
on quite plain; the over-dress is long, paniered on the hips, 
and is caught up once or twice at the. back; this over-iress 
is trimmed with embroidery like that on the under-dress, 
but narrower; vest of white piqué, fastened by fancy, pearl 
buttons. Hat of white straw, trimmed with black velvet 
und white feathers, 


Fig. 1x.—CarrtaGe AnD VisrTine-Dress of either light 
blue batiste, trimmed with white Breton lace, or of linen, 
trimmed with embroidery. The demi-long skirt is bordered 
with a kilting, which is edged and headed with white lace. 
The second skirt, which forms a double point in front, is 
draped and-fastened with a large ribbon bow. Long bodice 
trimmed like the skirt, with the omission of the lace head- 
ing to the kilting. It opens over a waistcoat of Pompadour 
cambric, with a white ground, the flowers befhg pink and 
blue. Sleeves, with double cuffs at the wrist. This toilette 
could be also made in twilled foulard. Straw hat, trimmed 
with white feathers, and faced with light blue velvet. 


Fie. x.—Garpven Party Dress or Wurre Musiin; the 
lower skirt has two scant flounces, edged with black velvet 
ribbon; the upper skirt is trimmed with a narrow ruffle, 
above which are two rows of black velvet; the basque-waist 
is trimmed with puffings, embroidery and loops of black 
velvet; it has a belt and a wide, square collar. White straw 
hat, trimmed with black velvet and daisies. 


Fie. x1.—Garpen Parsy Dress or VioLeT anp WHITE 
Srrirep Lawn; the under-skirt is trimmed with two 
ruffies, the lower running crosswise and quite scant, the 
upper one knife-plaited; the over-dress has one knife- 
plaited ruffle; the deep basque is trimmed to correspond, is 
double-breasted, and both basque and skirt have two rows 
of fancy, pearl buttons down the front; there is a Regency 
cape, and revers on the basque. Yellow straw hat. 

Fre. xu.—Barnine-Dress or Brug FLANNEL, with wide 
collar; the whole trimmed with yellow braid. 

Fre, xui1.—Barnina-Dress of Whrire Sence; kilt- 
plaited front, and coat-shaped back, embroidered in red 
crewels. 

Fie. x1v.—Barurne-Dress or Biue Serer, trimmed with 
broad, white woolen braid. 





Geyerat Remanxs.—The bonnet which we give this 
month is of fine, white chip, with lace strings edged with 
three rows of Breton lace; the bonnet is trimmed with 
Breton lace and branches of roses and leaves. The parasol 
and fan are samples of some of the newest styles out; the 
parasol is of black silk, embroidered in shades of green. 

Many princess dresses are still worn, but modified to suit 
the newest fashion; old dresses that were formerly fastened 
all the way down the’front, are now opened over an under- 
skirt of another color, or of another material, and are 
drawn back in puffs or paniers at the side, and carelessly 
looped up in the back. The full drapery on the hip and at 
the back is gaining ground; sometimes this drapery is in 
the skirt itself, and sometimes it forms a part of the very 
deep basque, which is cut very long, and then looped up in 
different styles. If the basque is short, the drapery is in 
the skirt. Some paniers are made under the point of the 
bodice, quite close together, and are fastened to the front of 
the skirt; but they are not so pretty as those at the side of 
the skirt. Simulated paniers are the most generally 
becoming; the La Valliere panier is only a retroussé—a 
tunic opening in front, and draped on the hip; but it is 
most stylish. 

In fact the styles of Louis XVI. are becoming more popu- 
lar every day. 

Black is very much worn, in all kinds of goods; for sum- 
mer, black grenadine striped with figured satin is very 
fashionable. White divides favor with black dresses, es- 
pecially for young people. White India muslin trimmed 
with Breton lace is very beautiful for an evening dress, but 
is very expensive also; but any soft, falling, white muslin 
will make a charming dress. There seems to be a disposi- 
tion to return to the more decided tints of years ago—not 
the intense blues, greens and reds, but to a less faded color. 

Mantalets take the shape of the costume, so there is more 
spring at the back; they fall less straight than they have 
done, and are rounded off to drop gracefully over the paniers 
and puffs. 

India Shawls are exceedingly fashionable again in Paris, 
and fortunate is the woman who has them, as there is an 
elegance about them that no jacket or mantle made to-day 
can give their possessor. 

Bonnets vary in shape and size to suit the face of the 
wearer; flowers are very much worn but they ought to be 
the flowers of the season to be ultra fashionable, and even 
fruits, as currants, blackberries, etc., are seen on many 
bonnets, 

The hair is dressed in as many varieties of style as there 
are bonnets, though the low coiffeur is generally worn, es- 
pecially by young ladies. Still, with the increasing preva- 
lance of the Louis XVI. costumes, the hair will, we think, 
gradually be dressed higher again. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Grre’s Dress or Dank Bive anv Gray PLaw 
Prroaxe, made double-breasted, and fastened by a double 
row of large buttons; the kilt flouuce is sewn on under the 
sash, which, like the collar and deep cuffs, is of plain dark 
blue percale. Gray straw hat, trimmed with gray feather 
and dark blue silk. 


Fie. u.—Youne Grats Dress or Stripep Gray AND 
Wurre Camario; the skirt is trimmed with a bias flounce; 
the polonaise blouse fastens in front, is made with a yoke, 
is confined around the waist with a band and buckle, 
and is draped so as to form folds on the lower part; the 
pocket, collar and cuffs are all of plain gray cambric. 

Fra. 111.—Boy's Costume or Dark Bive SummeR OLoTs ; 
the short trousers, and rather long, loose jacket are trimmed 
with silk braid and pearl buttons. 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY ON STOCKING. 






































LANDING FROM THE BOAT. [See the Story, “A Wise Prescription.” 
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CARRIAGE-DRESS, WITH SHAWL. HOUSE-DRESS. 
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CARRIAGE-DRESS, WITH SHAWL. WALKING-DRESS. 















































SYLPHIDE MANTILLA. FRONT OF BASQUE. BONNET. 





GIRL'’S HAT. 
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YOUNG LADY'S HAT, GIRL’S HAT, 








MANTILLA FUK MOURNING. BACK OF BASQUE. 
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BRETON EMBROIDERY. 
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A Thousand Leagues Away! : 


SONG. 


Poetry by W. C, BENNETT. 


Music by J. BARNBY. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Allegro con spirito. 





fresh, Kate, The boat rocks there for me; 
landsman, While those deareyesI see, 
fast, love; I must not lag- gard be 


two long years to sea— 
you sat snug with me— 
give my Kate to me. 


1. The wind is blowing 
2. I halfcould be a 
3. One kiss; the tide ebbs 


One kiss andI’m a-way, Kate, For 
To hear the gale rave by with-out, While 
Up -on_ the voyage I'll hope, love, Will 


two long years to think of you, Dgeam 
I must hear the storm howl by The 
for us, Kate; such pray’rs as yours God 
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A THOUSAND LEAGUES AWAY. 
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thou-sand leagues a - way, While round the Pole we toss and 
thou-sand leagues a - way, While south we go, blow high, blow low,— 
thou-sand leagues a - God will befriend the lad you send— 
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thousand leagues a - way, 
thousand leagues a - way. 
thousand leagues a - way. 
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NEW STYLES STQCKINGS. GLOVR. 


FBONT AND BACK OF PELERINE MANTILLA. 

















